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We Won’t Let You Keep This Machine 
Unless It Satisfies You 


Every New Companion Sewing Machine is sold with the distinct understanding 
that, if not satisfactory in every particular after you have tried it in your home for 
three months, we shall insist upon taking it back at our expense, and refunding your 
money. We are ready and willing to do this because we know just what the 
New Companion will do in your home from our long and successful experience 
with the machine, covering more than a third of acentury. Be sure to get our new 
descriptive booklet and full particulars before deciding upon a new sewing machine. 


Our Low Prices We Pay the Freight Bill 
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will surprise you. A\s originators of the one-profit Factory- 
to-Home system, we are able to save you a large amount 
on the purchase of a high-grade sewing machine. Our 
plan is such that no individual stands between us and the 
factory, with the result that you get your machine at 
wholesale price. Tens of thousands have taken advan- 
tage of our Offer, and are to-day the proud owners of this 
fine sewing machine. 


Our “Get Acquainted” Offer 


A Set of Aluminum Measuring Spoons will be presented to 
each person who needs a new sewing machine and who will 
send for our descriptive booklet within the next 10 days. 
The purpose of this Offer is simply to acquaint you with 
the merits of this machine as described and illustrated in 
our booklet. There is no obligation to purchase a machine 
unless you so desire. Send 3 cents in stamps to pay for 
postage and packing on the Measuring Spoons. 


Remember, this Free Offer of the Measuring 
Spoons is limited to 10 days only. Send 
to-day while the matter is fresh in mind. 


Address Sewing Machine Department 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion 
i 
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We pay all the freight charges to your nearest freight station. 
There will be absolutely nothing further to pay after 
sending us the low Factory-to-Home price. This arrange- 
ment makes an additional saving for you, as we frequently 
pay several dollars in freight charges on a single machine. 


Western Shipments. We are now able to make shipments to all points in 
California, Oregon, and Nevada, from our new shipping station in San Francisco, 
Cal. All orders and communications should be addressed to Boston, Mass. 


USE OR COPY THE COUPON 
















Perry Mason Company 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen. | shall need a new 
sewing machine in the near future, 
and would like to know more about the 
New Companion. Please send me your new 
descriptive booklet, also the Set of Aluminum 
Measuring Spoons, as per your recent Offer. | 
inclose 3 cents in stamps for postage and packing. 


ie NEE sc ccbccksruceseienccrecotanseeenammameneons 
Aluminum 
Measuring Spoons 
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To coat came back 
on Monday withthe 
borrower. When 
Francis returned to his 
room at noon, he found 
it on the coat hanger in 
his closet. He spread the 
garment out on his bed 
and examined it anx- 
iously. The fur was be- 
draggled and full of dust; 
one corner of the coat 
had evidently trailed on 
the ground; a spot on the 
sleeve seemed to have 
been scorched by a lighted 
match. Francis did not 
exclaim when he noticed 
these marks of ill-usage, 
but his cheeks flushed. 
Putting the coat into a 
box, he sent it to the tailor 
to be cleaned. Then he 
locked his bureau draw- 
ers and the door of his 
closet. 
‘*Tt’s too late now, ’’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘but I 
may as well acquire the 
habit. Nothing is safe 
with that fellow round. ’’ 
Conrad did not men- 
tion the coat to Francis, 
but he had much to say 
of the delights of his 
holiday, and no little 
criticism to offer on the 
play in the great game. 
As Conrad’s personal 
judgments on matters 
connected with football 
were valueless and as his 
second-hand opinions were in- 
exact, Francis gave him little 
attention. Their conversation 
was interrupted by the arrival 
of two small boys, who, stand- 
ing in the middle of the room, 
looked in perplexity from one 
sixth-former to the other. 
‘*Well, what do you want, 
boys?’’ said Conrad. ‘‘Don’t 
stand there gauping all the afternoon. 
something else to do, if you haven’t.’’ 
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DRAWN BY T. D. SKIDMORE 
FRANCIS TOOK THE BOOK AND FLUTTERED ITS LEAVES. 








HE ASKED TUB. 


OMCUNOFACIAL PREFECT RSS 
fC -CGy Albertus T: Dudley~G XO} : 


- Chapter Sever. & 


sent out for another walk. This time they | when Conrad, looking back, found the road 


begged Mr. Waller to let Waite take them; | empty. 


He hallooed, waited, returned to the | 


“WAS YOUR NAME IN YOUR BOOK?" 





remarked Francis, ‘‘but 
I noticed that you were 
back on time.’’ 

‘*“Mamma made me 
come then, but I’m not 
going to stay. You just 
wait and see!’’ 

**You wouldn’t beany 
better off anywhere eise. 
This school is as good as 
any of them.”’’ 

**No, it isn’t! Any- 
way, I’m not going to 
stay !’’ 

**Look here, Rupert! 
If you tried half as hard 
to learn to skate and do 
what the other boys do 
as you try to get your 
mother to take you away, 
you’d have so much to 
think of you wouldn’t 
care whether you went 
home or not. Come on, 
let’s take a turn together 
across the pond !’’ 

Francis left him sitting 
on a tree trunk, gazing 
forlornly out over the 
glittering white surface 
of the ice. 

As Francis was leavy- 
ing his room the next 
morning, Todd hurried 
up to him with a worried 
look on his face. The 
boy drew him into the 
corner under the stairs. 

‘“*Rupert is going to 
run away. He’s going 
to steal off after dinner, 
when the kids are loafing 
in the common room, and cut 
for the station. There’s a train 
at 3.30.”’ 

‘**But he has no money.’’ 

**Yes, he has. He got it out 
of a toy bank when he was 
home Thanksgiving. ’’ 

‘*The little fool! In a week 
he’ll go anyway for the holi- 
days. %? 

‘“*That’s what I told him, but he said he 
couldn’t stand it any longer. He thinks that 


‘*T guess I don’t want anything,’’ said Tub | Conrad was quite willing to be saved the | point where he had last seen the faithless rear | if he runs away his mother will see how much 


Richmond, glancing at his companion, Jack 
Temple. 

‘‘You came here for something, anyway. | 
What is it??? 

‘*He’s got my book and I want it,’’ whined 
Jack. 

‘*T say it’s mine,’’ returned Tub. ‘‘I found 
it, and it hasn’t his name in it, and he can’t 
prove it belongs to him.’’ 

‘*Then it belongs to the finder,’’ Conrad 
declared. ‘*Boys who don’t take care of their 
books deserve to lose them. ’’ 

Toanyone who knew Conrad and his careless 
ways, that pronouncement of severe morality 
must have seemed highly ridiculous. But 
Francis showed no sign of amusement. 

The boys still lingered. 

‘*Anything else?’’ asked the prefect. 

‘ ‘No. ”? 

‘Then you might as well run along. ’’ 

Francis reached out his hand, and taking the 
book from Tub, fluttered its leaves. ‘*‘Was your 
name in your book?’’ he asked Tub. 

‘Ves, ? 

Francis glanced at Jack. 

‘*And yours in the book you lost?’’ 

oe Yes. 9 

‘*The name has been rubbed out. 
mark your lessons?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? declared Jack, ‘‘a little circle in 
pencil. ’? 

‘*Like that?’’ Francis asked, showing him 
a mark on the margin of a page. 

‘*Yes, just like that.’’ 

‘*Then I should say the book belongs to 
you.’’ Francis handed it to Jack. ‘‘When 
you get back to your desk, write your name 
on the flyleaf in ink.’’ 

Seizing the book, Jack made for the door. 
Tub lingered a moment. | 

‘‘Of course it’s all right if you say so,’’ he| 
declared, ‘‘but I really thought it was mine. | 
{ didn’t rub out the name, and I wasn’t trying | 
to steal it.’? 

Conrad stared after the departing lads with | 
wndisguised amazement. ‘‘That’s queer. I) 
said Tub was to have it, and yet he gave it up | 
to Jack on your argument, without any fuss. 
He’s usually a greedy little pig who thinks of 
nothing except getting what he wants. ’’ 

The unofficial prefect did not offer to explain. 

On Wednesday, the boys of West Wing were , 


Did you 





trouble. 


Soon other appeals for service came to the | 
newly chosen captain of the wing. Several | 


times a day boys would appear at the door of 
Suite 4 seeking Francis Waite; if they found 


| no one at home except Conrad, they were quick 


to escape. Toward their official prefect they 
soon began to show disaffection. Whereas 
Waite’s merest suggestion set their legs flying, 
they would argue with Conrad for minutes 
at a time. 

‘*Conny,’’ said Wilkinson one day, ‘‘who’s 
prefeet over in your wing?’’ 

‘*T am,’’ answered Conrad, with dignity. 

Wilkinson laughed. ‘‘A kid over there told 
me it was some one else.’’ 

Remarks like those at last put into Conrad’s 
mind the notion that things were not as they 
should be in his prefecture. He soon discovered 
that his flock had been seduced from its lawful 
shepherd—so at least he explained the event 
to himself. Yet although it was clear that 
the boys were running after Francis, there 


| was no indication that Francis was running 
| after the boys. 


And when, in view of Con- 
rad’s growing uneasiness, Francis forbade the 
boys to come to his room to consult him, the 
affair assumed the aspect, not of a conspiracy, 
but of an organized strike. 

Feeling that his influence was slipping from 
him, Conrad tried once more to establish it. 
Ice was already an inch thick on the skating 
ponds; when the winter sports were in full 
swing, a poor hockey player like himself would 
not show to advantage in comparison with as 
skillful a player as Francis Waite. Conrad 
planned therefore—very astutely, he thought 
—another tramp by which he should wipe the 
remembrance of his first failure from the minds 
of his charges. To make sure that he should 
not get. lost, he went over the course the day 
before with Spalding. He also obtained from 
Mr. Waller permission to give the boys a little 


| treat at the bakery in Northford on the way 


home. 

The expedition marched as before, with 
Conrad in the lead with Nicky Lesterman— 
Rupert had been excused from the walk; the 
rest of the company followed after their own 
fashion. ‘They had been journeying about an 
hour, and were winding through the woods 
along a track softly carpeted with pine needles, 





on either flank—but not a boy could he find. | 
The shepherd was forced to take his way 
homeward, deserted by all except a single 
lamb. 

The missing boys were in their usual haunts 
at school, safe and smiling. Conrad assailed | 
them savagely. 

‘*What do you fellows mean by running away | 
from me like that?’’ 

‘*We lost you and thought we’d better come | 
home,’’ Todd announced. } 

The answer sounded plausible, but it did | 
not save the deserters from a severe lecture | 
from the head and a week’s detention. They | 
took the lecture in silence, the detention in an 
uncharitable spirit,and charged up both against 
their prefect as additional grievances. 

After that, Conrad resigned himself to his 
fate. If the boys did not want him, he could 
not win their confidence by force. He still | 
had to act officially on certain occasions, as | 
when he took the roll of the wing, or when | 
he had charge of the junior common room; 
but all voluntary relations between the boys 
and him were at an end. Although he pre- 
tended to be indifferent to the disloyalty of 
his flock and to the jests it occasioned, he felt 
sobered by the experience. 

After Thanksgiving came freezing weather, 
and with it occupation enough for all who 
liked winter sports. Rupert, who had never 
learned to skate, found the enforced exercise | 
on the ice most disagreeable. His ankles were | 
wobbly and his flabby muscles tired easily ; | 
painful falls mortified and discouraged him. | 
His companions shunted him out of their play | 
as much as they could. Although Francis was 
busy practicing for the school hockey team | 
and coaching the youngsters of West Wing, he | 
still managed to devote some minutes every 
day to Rupert. 

‘*Never mind, you’ll learn in time,’’ he said 
cheerily. ‘‘Everyone has trouble at first.’’ 

‘tT don’t want to learn,’’ returned Rupert | 
tearfully. 

‘*Oh, yes, you do! It’s great sport when | 
you know how. Just think how you’ll feel to 
be the only fellow in school who can’t skate. ’’ 

‘*T don’t care. I’m not going to stay in 
school. It won’t make any difference to me.’’ 

“That’s what you said before Thanksgiving,”’ 








The expedition returned enthusiastic. | guard, explored a side road, beat the woods | he hates it, and won’t send him back.’’ 


Waite stood silent. He recognized immedi- 
ately that this matter properly belonged to the 
official prefect; but if he put it into Conrad’s 
hands, Conrad would bungle it, Todd would 
be betrayed, and the morbid child made still 
more despondent by learning that his only 
friend had been false to him. Why should he 
not settle the affair himself? 

‘*Well, what about it?’’ persisted Todd. 

‘*We must stop him, that’s all. We can’t 
let a boy run away from Trowbridge School.’’ 

**But you won’t bring me in, will you? It 
doesn’t seem quite fair to tell on him when he 
has trusted me, and I don’t want him to know 
I’ve done it. I wouldn’t tell anyone but you. 
But he oughtn’t to sneak off that way; he 
might get lost, he’s such a baby.’’ 

‘*T can take care of him without giving you 
away in the slightest. Just go about your 
affairs as if you hadn’t said a word to anyone. 
Thank you for telling me.’’ 

After dinner Francis returned to his room 
and took a position near the window command- 
ing the open space that Rupert would have to 
cross in order to reach the short cut to the 
station. It was not long before the boy ap- 
peared, clad in cap and reefer and swinging 
his skates on his arm. He glanced furtively 
about to make sure that no one was watching 
him, and then walked hurriedly down toward 
Little Pond. There he stopped, cast another 
look behind him, dropped his skates beside a 
bush, and made straight for the station path. 
When he had disappeared over the knoll, 
Francis seized his cap, and sallying forth by a 
longer route, hurried to intercept the fugitive. 

Twenty minutes later when the runaway, 
heated and wild-eyed, rounded the last bend 
in the road, and fixed his gaze longingly on 
the goal of his efforts, Francis appeared in his 
path. 

‘*Rupert, what are you doing here?’’ he 
asked. 

The boy stopped, dumfounded ; he drew his 
breath in quick gasps through wide-parted 
lips. 

‘*What are you doing out of bounds?’’ re- 
peated Waite. 

‘*O Frank, don’t stop me!’’ panted the boy. 
‘*T’ve got to hurry. The train leaves at 3.30. 
I’ve got to go home. Mamma will write and 
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tell Doctor Pendleton all about it. I can’t 
stand it in school any longer. You’ll let me 
go, won’t you? And you won’t say you’ve| 
seen me? You’ve always been good to me.’’ 

‘*Il’m_ sorry, Rupert, but you’ll have to go} 
back with me,’’ said Francis. He spoke gently, 
for the boy’s misery had touched his heart. 
He felt, too, that he was in some way playing | 
false to the trust that Rupert had reposed in 
him. ‘‘You know your mother wouldn’t ap- 
prove of your running away ee this. It} 
would make her very unhappy.’ 

Rupert’s answer was to throw <_<" down | 
on the frozen ruts:and give way to frantic sobs. 
‘*T want to go home,’’ he moaned, ‘‘I want to | 
go home!’’ 

They were more than an hour in getting 
back to school. By the end of that time 
Rupert was comparatively calm, and was 
chiefly concerned about the punishment that 
was in store for him. After reassuring him 
as well as he could on that point, Francis left 


him in the common room and went to Doctor | can 


Pendleton’s study. 
‘*‘No, of course we shan’t punish him,’’ 





| an account of the incident. 


ing up more than punishment. It’s a very 


| strange case. How did you get wind of his 


plan?’’ 

‘*T can’t tell you everything, sir,’’ replied 
| Waite frankly. ‘‘I had known for some time 
that he was homesick and had this crazy idea 
of getting away from school. When I saw 


| him sneak off to-day, I followed him.’’ 


‘“‘T am surprised that Conrad has noticed 
| nothing. ’’ 

A satirical smile curled Waite’s lips. ‘‘I am 
|afraid that Conrad knows very little about 
what is going on.’’ 

The head was silent for some time. Then 
he rose and held out his hand. 

‘‘T must see Rupert and do what I can to 
comfort him,’’ he said. ‘*Thank you very 


| much, Waite, for what you have done. Conrad 
| will thank you, too, when he learns about 


it. Iam very glad to have this proof that I 
always trust the lay members of the 
sixth form to help out the prefects.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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By Fisher 


FTER the fire at the Centre Church, an 
A epidemic of conflagrations swept Fen- 
ville. Abner Black’s house stood on a 

bleak, sandy knoll beneath the witchlike arms 
of a half-dead poplar. The community had 
long marveled why no bolt of lightning had 
struck so conspicuous a mark. That summer, 
however, their dismal expectations were more 
than satisfied, for within two days the house 
was struck twice, and the second time was 





burned to the ground. Several days later, 
Orton Shelley’s hay barn went up 
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their chairman, William Spencer, to call on 
the claimants and settle the matter, for both 
of them had neglected to mention in their 
letters the dates of their births. 

Spencer called first on Mr. Todd, whom he 
found in a high-backed rocking-chair, with his 
feet planted on a circular rag rug, looking con- 
sciously venerable but not noticeably benign. 

‘*Where’s the cane, Willy?’’ inquired Mr. 
Todd, without preamble. 

‘*T*ve come to talk on that,’’ replied Spencer, 





in smoke and flame. Then the 
midnight freight train dropped a 
spark in Henry Carroll’s wood lot, 
and twenty acres of boxwood timber 
were burned. A few nights later, 
old Miss Constant Waters, who had 
been much alarmed at these fiery 
visitations, thought she smelled 
something burning. She lighted a 
lamp and pluckily went downstairs, 
but forgetting for the first time in 
her life the single drop step be- 
tween the back hall and the kitchen, 
tripped and fell. Ina few moments 
a fire had started, and it soon 
spread beyond control through the 
old house. 

Fortunately, Miss Waters’ house 
was amply covered by insurance. 
So, too, was the town hall, which 
was consumed by fire shortly after- 
ward; but the old records and 
several relics of sentimental and 
historical value were lost. Of all 
the fires in Fenville, that was the 
only one that threatened to have far- 
reaching consequences. For a time, 
indeed, it considerably disturbed the 
tranquil life of the village. 

On the very night that the town 
hall burned, old Mr. Snodder died. 
Although he had not been ailing, 
his death could hardly be called 
unexpected, for he had lived ex- 
actly ninety-five years and three 
months. In preparation for the 
end he had made his will, in which he env- | 
merated all of his possessions, great or small, 
with one exception—a massive Spanish-walnut 
cane; with a long, gold, cylindrical top. Mr. 
Snodder had kept the cane constantly by him, 
and had thought more of it, probably, than of 
anything else he owned. 

The cane, however, had been his only in 
trust. It had originally belonged to Harley | 
Porter, a prominent citizen of Fenville, who 
had founded the town library. He had be- 
queathed the cane to the town with the pro- 
vision that it should be given in trust to the | 
oldest male inhabitant thereof, whose name | 
was to be engraved upon the golden band. 
At the death of its temporary owner it was to 
pass on to the next citizen whose superior age 
should entitle him to the honor, and his name | 
also was to be added to the roll of veterans. | 
Thus it was to continue its leisurely journey | 
until the band could hold no more names. 
Then the cane was to be hung in the town 
library, under the portrait of Harley Porter. 

Odd as the bequest was, it was faithfully | 
carried out. Indeed, the various heirs had | 
shown themselves so proud of the legacy tha: | 
what was at first treated as something of a joke | 
soon became a serious ceremony. Snodder, 
the third custodian of the heirloom, had no 
sooner been reverently buried than Seaborn 
Todd, a retired sailor, wrote to the selectmen. 
He declared that he was the oldest male inhab- 
itant of Fenville, and requested them to send 
him the cane at once. The next post brought 
them a similar demand from Nathaniel Watts, 
who took it for granted that everyone would 
know that he was the oldest inhabitant. 











| glaring at him. 


BY F. 





“IT WAS AN UNFORT'NATE DAY FOR THIS 


TOWNI” HE SHOUTED. 


sitting down uninvited. ‘*We want the exact 
date of your birth, Mr. Todd. Nathaniel 
Watts has just written to us regardin’ that 
cane, and the two of you kind of locks horns 
over it.’’ 

‘*What’s that? Suff’rin’ sumac! Kin you 
set there and say Nate Watts’s older’n me? 


| Why—why, I kin rec’lect the day that humbug 


was born!’’ 

‘*That so? What day was it?’ 

Mr. Todd rocked his chair violently. 

‘*Tt was an unfort’nate day for this town!’’ 
he shouted. 

‘*Well, well, now, never mind about him! 


| Jest how old be you, Mr. Todd? We got to 
| have it in black and white before we kin let 


go of the cane.’’ 


Mr. Todd’s eyes flashed. ‘‘Air you settin’ 


| up in my own chair to doubt my word, Willy 


Spencer ?’’ he thundered. 
‘‘No, no, I’m jest an instrument of the 
law, so to speak,’’ said the chairman hastily. 


| **But I don’t rec’lect as I’ve heard your 


word yet.’’ 

‘*Tt’s in the town records!’’? growled the 
old man. ‘‘My parents wa’n’t ashamed of 
a”? 

‘*But the records is smoke and ashes. 
it in the fam’ly Bible, now?’’ 

**Yes, Willy, it is.’’ 

Spencer rubbed his palms together with a 
smile of satisfaction. 

‘*Ah, now we’re gettin’ warm!’’ he said. 
‘** ?S’posin’ we take a look at it?’’ 

‘*I’m afraid we can’t, Willy,’’ said Todd, 
‘*It was always carried on 
|the Bella Q. Todd, on which I was born, as 


Ain’t 











|said the head master when Francis had given | Q. Todd was sunk off’n Cape St. Vincent in 
‘*He needs cheer- | eighty fathoms of salt water; so you see, 


Willy —’’ 

Spencer rose. 
me know,”’ he said. 
some old documents, or 
dig up a relative who 
kin prove it.’’ 

‘*Where? Out’n the 
graveyard?’’ shouted 
Mr. Todd. ‘‘I tell ye 
I’m—I’m ninety— 
ninety-three, and every 
last day of it!’’ 

Disregarding the 
stentorian if somewhat 
halting assertion, Mr. 
Spencer departed, and 
having wiped the per- 
spiration from his fore- 
head, proceeded duti- 
fully to the house of the 
second candidate. He 
found Mr. Watts, who 
was as plump and 
jovial as his rival was 
lean and testy, sitting 
on his front veranda. 
The old man welcomed 
the chairman patroniz- 
ingly, and burst into 
a toothless cackle over 
Todd’s presumption. 

‘*Why, Seaborn’s no 
more’n in his prime— 
or would be if he’d 
taken any sort of care 
of himself!’’ he de- 
clared. ‘‘I won’t say 
he ain’t tol’able old for his age. I guess I’]] sur- 
prise ye, Willy, when I tell ye I’m—lemme see— 
h’m—h’m—ninety-three, and a little better. ’’ 

‘*‘T was hopin’ you’d be a leetle older’n 
that,’’ said Spencer regretfully. ‘‘Seaborn 
cal’lates he’s ninety-three, too.’’ 

The effect of that speech on old Mr. Watts 
was alarming. He choked and spluttered until 
his face was a brilliant purple; only after his 
visitor had soundly slapped his shaking back 
did his fit of merriment subside. 

‘*You see the town records has burnt up, 
and we got to have it in black and white,’’ 
said Spencer. ‘‘Ain’t the date down in the 
fam’ly Bible, now?’? 

‘Brother Tobias took the old Bible with 
him when he went West,’’ replied Mr. Watts, 
still gasping a little. ‘‘Tobias died back in 
81, but I’ll write his boy, Wilfred, to let me 
know direc’ly.’’ 

‘“That’ll be the best way,’’ said Spencer as 
he rose. ‘‘We can’t let go of the cane till we 
git somethin’ in black and white to show for 
it. 9 

In the course of a few weeks the chairman 
got news that Wilfred had the old Bible, but 
not the data desired by Mr. Watts. The fly- 
leaf, whereon the births of the scions of their 


‘*‘Look the matter up and let 
‘*Maybe you kin find 


MR. WATTS CHOKED AND SPLUTTERED UNTIL 
HIS FACE WAS A BRILLIANT PURPLE. 


family and the marriages and deaths of many 
members had been solemnly recorded, had 
been used by Wilfred’s daughter, Evelina, as 
promising material for paper dolls. Displeased 
with the results of her efforts, she had thrown 
the dolls into the fire. The ‘‘black-and-white’’ 
proof that the selectmen demanded seemed 
unattainable. 

As neither of the old claimants had cele- 
brated his birthday for many decades, it was 
not so very remarkable that he could not 
remember the exact date of his birth. Com- 
paratively early in the controversy, Mr. Todd 
had, indeed, settled upon a date, but when he 
immediately changed it to one predating the 


In this dilemma the selectmen delegated | my name p’ints to clear enough. The Bella|day finally selected by Mr. Watts, the more 





“ANY OF YOU REMEMBER THE 
BUILDING OF GIDEON PACKETT'S 
STONE WHARF?" 











| factorily. 
| diary, 
| the examination; sometimes he asked direct 


impartial townspeople felt a little skeptical. 
Party feeling ran high; and when Todd wrote 
a letter to the Weekly Gazette, in which he 
declared that he had been one of the victims 
of the smallpox that eighty-five years before 
had scourged Fenville 
for the first and ‘only 

_ time in the history of 
the town, and that he 
could show three small 
scars to prove it, his 
adherents loudly pro- 
claimed that he had 
produced a “clincher.” 
Of course old Mr, 

Watts replied through 

the columns of the Ga- 

zette that he was one 
of the fortunate few 
whose superior con- 
stitutions had enabled 
them to defy the dis- 
ease, but even his 
friends felt that his 
answer was a little 
weak. The spirit of 
battle soared higher. 
The Merrill family re- 
fused to buy any more 
meat from Dilbury, the 
butcher, because he 
sided with Mr. Watts; 
the Wilfords and the 
Crandals, who were 
socially important in 
the town, rigidly con- 
fined the invitations to 
their whist parties to 
the supporters of Mr. 
Todd; and the ordinarily kind-hearted Misses 
Tutley ignored their lifelong friends and next- 
door neighbors because they had refused to 
take any side at all. To complicate matters 
further, Augustus Porter, grandson of Harley 
Porter, wrote a solemn communication to the 
Gazette, in which he expressed his astonish- 
ment that the selectmen had not bestowed his 
grandfather’s cane upon some one. 

Augustus’ letter hurried the perplexed select- 
men toa decision. Since they could not obtain 
the proof in black and white, they decided to 
let the claimants’ memories settle the matter. 
Mr. Todd’s smallpox ‘‘clincher’’ had suggested 
the idea, and old Miss Constant Waters had 
greatly encouraged it. 

‘*T don’t believe either of them has much of 
amemory,’’ she said to William Spencer one 
day, ‘‘but the idea’s splendid. You can have 
father’s old diary. He kept it for all the forty 
years he was pastor of the Centre Church, 
and nothing happened in Fenville, big or little, 
that he didn’t set down in it. It’s much 
better than any collection of newspapers, and 
you know there was no paper in town until 
father had been dead twenty years, at least.’’ 

‘“H’m! Jest how’ll we manage it?’’ 

‘*Hold a public meeting in Norcross Hall, — 
like a spelling bee,—and the one 
whose memory goes back the farthest 
will receive the cane. It will bea 
real treat to the town, and both Sea- 
born Todd and Nate Watts are vain 
enough to jump at a public trial.’’ 

As Miss Waters had predicted, both 
claimants were ready and eager to 
measure tlieir memories. On the 
warm July evening set for the con- 
test, every seat in Norcross Hall was 
filled. Old Mr. Watts and his clan 
sat on the left of the hall; Seaborn 
Todd and his forces occupied the 
right. The three selectmen, rigid 
in their best black suits, and the Rev. 
Jeremiah Soule, the pastor of the 
Centre Church, sat on the platform. 
The Spanish-walnut cane, with its 
golden head protruding temptingly 
from the chamois-skin case, lay on 
the lecturer’s stand for all to see. 

The Rev. Jeremiah Soule made 
a brief opening address. ‘‘ This 
method of settling an inheritance 
may seem rather unusual and per- 
haps not wholly conclusive to some 
of us,’’ he said, with a twinkle in 
his eye. ‘‘I aman old man myself, 
and if I ever should stand a chance 
of becoming the custodian of Mr. 
Porter’s legacy, I should certainly 
be sorry to have it depend upon my 
poor memory.’’ When the laugh had 
run round the hall, he continued: 
‘*Now this diary of the Rev. Arthur 
Waters is really a wonderful record. 
You see how big it is! And this is merely the 
first volume. It is a splendid town history in 
itself, accurately dated and extraordinarily 
comprehensive. I hope that we can have some 
copies of it printed for our library. 

‘*Now, in order not to prolong the contest 
unduly, I shall start at a point some seventy 
years ago and work back. I shall ask the 
contestants if they remember anything about 
the launching of the full-rigged ship, the Abe/ 
S. Painter, to raise their right hands. ’’ 

Both old men at once raised their hands, 
and answered the minister’s questions satis- 
Turning back the leaves of the 
the Rev. Jeremiah Soule continued 


HE QUAVERED. 
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questions, and sometimes he called for any | minister, after he had received the select- | surely our oldest living inhabitant. We hereby | bring the oval pigskin football that is used 


reminiscence that might serve to identify a| men’s grave, official nods. 


particular year. The old men were on their 
mettle, and their old wits seemed to grow 
sharper under this exercise, until the audience 
was laughing and applauding. 
But by and by the pauses grew longer, and 
in spite of the minister’s prompting, the stream 
of memory began to run in a very thin trickle, 
until it threatened to dry up altogether. Both 
of the old men were finally coaxed as far as 
the burning of Squire Burbank’s shipyard; 
old Mr. Watts remembered that his father had 
bought the oak and pine ashes after they 
had cooled, and that he had spread them on 
the lawn, which became marvelously green; 
and Mr. Todd recalled to mind, after an 
almost superhuman struggle with the elusive 
past, that after the fire his house seemed ‘to 
fill up with strange men, who presently disap- 
peared. The audience felt that account to be 
somewhat vague until the minister, reading 
from the diary, showed that several of the 
workmen whose quarters had been destroyed 





were boarded by some of the townspeople 
until a new house had 
been built for them. 

The burning of the 
shipyard proved the last 
straw to the claimants, 
who were now thor- 
oughly tired. Neither 
could remember any- 
thing further that the 
diary confirmed, and 
since they had agreed to 
regard that document as 
the court of last appeal, 
they seemed to have 
reached a deadlock. ‘Fhe 
audience had begun to 
buzz with amused dis- 
appointment, when a pip- 
ing croak rose from the 
eentre of the hall, and 
old Eden Bailey, half 
supported by the alms- 
house keeper on one side 
and an ancient cousin 
on the other, rose in his 
seat. The old man had 
never been an important 
or a prosperous citizen of 
the town, and when his 
steadily ebbing fortunes 
had at last stranded him 
in the almshouse, he had 
virtually ceased to exist 
for Fenville at large. 

Now, as he rose, some of the audience 
actually did not know him until his name was 
sent round the hall in whispers. Eden could 
not see very well, and he was rather feeble, 
but he had insisted upon coming. With his 
hand cupped behind his better ear he had for 
a while listened eagerly to the two old men. 
The memories of past days had finally wafted 
him into smiling dreams, from which the ces- 
sation of talk had roused him with a start. 

‘‘Any of you remember the building of 
Gideon Packett’s stone wharf?’’ he quavered, 
after a slow, dreamy look about him. . 

‘*T don’t believe we do, Mr. Bailey,’ said 
the minister kindly, after a moment’s awkward 
silence. ‘‘That must have been farther back 
than anything we have mentioned to-night. ’’ 
He turned the leaves of the diary. ‘‘Yes. 
Here it is—a full account, evidently. ’’ 

‘*Do you remember it, or you?’’ asked Eden, 
pointing a shaking forefinger at each of the 
claimants in turn. 

They shook their heads. 

‘*T dunno how old I was, but I remember 
it,’’? continued Eden. ‘‘There was crowds of 
people, and tables with things to eat—and there 
was speeches, and there was a cannon fired. 
Don’t it say about the cannon, Mr. Soule?’’ 

‘*Tt says, ‘There was a salvo of guns.’ ’’ 

‘*Well, there was a cannon, and when she 
banged loose I was so scart I fell clean off the 
wharf and like to have drownded, and mother 
give me a spankin’ right on top of it. ‘I’ll 
make you remember this,’ she says, cryin’ 
whilst she was a-spankin’. And if it hadn’t 
been for her I dare say as I’d forgot it. They 
done me up in a pertater sack, so’s I wouldn’t 
catch cold, and I sat on mother’s lap and heard 
the speeches; but Idon’t remember’em. And 
thank you folks for listenin’ !’’ 
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With a vague smile Eden sat down. The! 
appearance of this half-forgotten old man | 
recalled the friendless, cheerless surroundings | 
in which the few remaining days of his life 
must be spent. The audience was touched, | 
and for a moment sat silent; then came a! 
spontaneous outbreak of handclapping, which | 
did not cease until Nathaniel Watts rose. 
Nathaniel had had time to compare himself, 
happy in his affectionate family, secure in the | 
possession of his broad acres, with the desti- | 
tute, lonely inmate of the almshouse. 

‘“*T move,’’ he said, clearing his throat, ‘‘I 
move that Eden Bailey’s name be the next one 
to go on the cane!’’ 

Tall and soldierly, old Seaborn Todd got up. 

‘*Second the motion !’’ he said, looking round 
with a challenging eye. 

Some cheered, some clapped, and some dabbed 
their noses with their handkerchiefs. 

‘I see it is unanimous!’’ exclaimed the 





‘*And it is rightly | officially bestow this cane upon him, and shall | in Rugby, and that first game of Rugby in 


so. It was more than ninety-one years ago|I not say, my friends, that in the broadest America was played with an India-rubber 


that Gideon Packett’s stone wharf was dedi- | 
cated to the industry that once made our town | 
great. The citizen who can remember that is | 


sense our friendship goes with it?’’ 
That, too, was carried with applause that 
shook the rafters of the hall. 


FOOTBALL a AMERICA 
eed By John ‘TWheelwright 2} 


the lazy and pleasure-loving population | 


of the city watched the gladiatorial | 
sports, marks the high tide of the Roman | 
spectacles. Those spectacles had had their | 
small beginning, of course, but they had grown | 


Tes great Colosseum in Rome, in which | 


so rapidly in popular favor that before long | flower a little Pilgrim boy stowed away a} 


Ellis did not really originate that method of 
play, for in the Seotch game the players car- 
ried the ball in their hands. 

The game somehow crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean with the early settlers. Perhaps among 
the stores of furniture in the hold of the May- 


| football. Perhaps that accounted for the fact 
| that the pupils were able to defeat thé teachers. 
| All Harvard took interest in the new game. 
Football enthusiasts quickly realized that the 
old American game did not have the possibil- 
ities for development that Rugby had. During 
the spring and fall the Harvard team practiced 
diligently, and in October went to Montreal to 
play a return game with McGill. Posters and 
window cards advertised the game throughout 
the city, and a crowd of two thousand specta- 
tors was attracted to the field. 

The McGill players wore red-and-black- 
striped jerseys, stockings, and white knick- 
erbockers; the Harvard players wore magenta 
handkerchiefs and jerseys, and old tweed 

| trousers. Neither team had any protective 
| padding. 
The Boston Advertiser of October 25, 1874, 


there was not a town of any size in the empire | bladder, to use not only in swimming, but in | gives the following account of the game: 


that did not have its arena. 


football. And we may well imagine that the 


| ‘*The game was called at 3.30, and at 5.00 


Within the last forty years there has been | young Englishmen just arrived in Plymouth in| Harvard was declared the winner, having 





THE HARVARD-MCGILL GAME AT MONTREAL, IN 1874. 


in America a similar growth in sport as a | the cold winter of 1620 kicked the ball about 


spectacle; but in this country, it is needless to | 
say, the spectacles have not been marked by | 
the cruelty and the other undesirable elements 
of the Roman contests. 

Here the baseball parks draw huge crowds 
of ‘‘fans’’ to watch our national game. But 
the largest crowds are attracted to the great 
football games, where the number of specta- 
tors is limited only by the accommodations. 
In a great many college towns, amphitheatres 
for football games have been built. Men not 
very old have seen football in America grow 
from the early class games, attended by a few 
spectators, to the great contest in the Yale 
Bowl last fall. 

Yet football is one of the most ancient of 
games. The Romans, when they crossed the 
Channel on their conquering raid, introduced 
it to the Britons, and generation after genera- 
tion of British boys have played it. It has 
ever been a sport full of strenuous action; but 
although some players have received injuries 
in the game, hundreds of others have been 
made vigorous by it. Even centuries ago, 
however, there were persons who deplored 
the roughness of the game. 

James I, King of Scotland, issued the fol- 
lowing command: ‘‘From the Court I debarre 
all rough and violent exercises, as the football, 
meeter for lameing than making able the users 
thereof. ’’ 

As long ago as 1650, football was regarded 
as a national institution throughout Great 
Britain. In Chester, from time immemorial, 
there was a contest on Shrove Tuesday ‘‘in 
commemoration of that great day in the year 
217 when the Britons formed a mighty wedge 
and rushed the Roman Garrison out of Ches- 
ter.’? In 1681 Charles II organized a team 
and challenged the Duke of Albemarle to a 
game. In Scotland, too, there was each year a 
game between the married and the unmarried 
men, ‘‘where he who got the ball in his hands 
ran with it until overtaken by an adversary, 
and then if he could shake himself loose he 
ran on again; if not, he passed the ball to 
another on his side until it was wrested from 
him. The object of the married men was to 
‘hang’ the ball, that is, to put it three times 
in a small hole on the moor, which was their 
‘dorlor’ goal. The bachelors tried to ‘drown’ 
it, that is, dip it three times in the river. ’’ 

The game was played in the English public 
schools for many years under local rules. In 
1823, at Rugby School, William Ellis, asa stone 
in the wall of the school commemorates, ‘‘ with 
a fine disregard for the rules of football as 
played in his time, first took the ball in his 





arms and ran with it, thus originating the 
distinctive feature of the Rugby game.”’ But | 


to keep themselves warm, just as the young 
Englishmen of to-day in the trenches in Flan- 


| ders amuse themselves and keep their blood 


warm, whenever opportunity cifers, by a good 
game of football. 

Football was played in American colleges as 
early as 1800. The teams were made up from 
all the students who happened to be on hand. 
The object of each side was to drive the ball 
across a given line. The players could not 
carry the ball in their hands, but had to kick it. 

Seventy years ago the first football game 
at Harvard was played on the Delta, a small 
triangular piece of ground. The contest was 
between all the members of the two lower 
classes, and proved not so much a football 
game as a fight. When, in 1860, the faculty 
forbade that sort of contest, the students held 
a solemn burial service over the football; over 
the grave they erected a tablet that bore the 
following inscription: 

Hic Jacet 
Football Fightum 
Obiit July 2, 1861 

Aet. LX Years 
Resurgat 


And in twelve years football ‘‘resurged,’’ 
when the Class of ’74 played the Class of ’75 
on Boston Common. 

Oddly enough, the history of the game at 
Yale was much the same as it was at Harvard. 
The sport, which had been abolished there in 
1860, came to life again in 1872, when the Yale 
Football Association was founded, and a game 
was played with Columbia. 

In 1869 Princeton and Rutgers played the 
first intercollegiate game in America. It was 
not until 1872 that Oxford and Cambridge, in 
England, arranged a contest. 

In the game played at Harvard before 1874 
there were no goal posts; to make a goal, one 
side had to strike or kick the ball on the fly 
over the end line of the field. If the opposing 
side caught it, no goal resulted. A ‘‘lurker’’ 
or off-side player could not kick the ball. A 
player could not run with it unless he was 
chased by an opponent, but could strike it or 
kick it. The ball was made of black rubber 
cloth inflated into a sphere. 

In the spring of 1874 the students at McGill 
University in Montreal, Canada, came to Cam- 
bridge to play Harvard University a game of 
Rugby football. According to the Rugby rules, 


-@ player could run with the ball, and any 


opponent could tackle him. A goal was scored 
when one side kicked the ball over the goal 
posts; a score was also made by a touchdown 
—when a player carried the ball behind the 
opponent’s goal line and there touched it to 
the ground. The Canadians had forgotten to 


secured three touchdowns. In 
response to the ‘tiger’ of the 
McGills, the Harvard ‘rahs’ 
were delivered with a vim, 
and every stranger on the 
field seemed much astonished 
at the style of the cheer, 
many being disposed to think 
it a joke. The small boys 
yelled for another, and a 
second was given for the 
umpire; the Victoria band 
then managed to get through 
‘Yankee Doodle’ quite re- 
spectably. ’” 

The next year, Harvard 
arranged to play a game with 
Yale at New Haven. The 
game was to be played under 
a code of rules known as 
the ‘‘Concessionary Rules,’’ 
so-called because of certain 
concessions in the Rugby 
Union Code that Harvard 
had granted to Yale. The 
approaching contest aroused 
much interest in the two col- 
leges, which for a quarter of 
a century had rowed against 
each other, and which for 
several years had been rivals 
in baseball, chess, and bil- 
liards. 

At noon on the day of the 
game, the train from Boston arrived at New 
Haven with a throng of 150 collegians, ‘‘the 
biggest crowd from Boston ever seen in New 
Haven.’’ The students had had to dig deep 
into their pockets in order to get funds for 
the journey. I know one boy who in order 
to pay his fare had sold a set of Thackeray 
that he had bought with his early school-day 
savings. 

At that first Harvard and Yale football 
game the crowd of spectators was small. The 
players, of course, had had no scientific coach- 
ing, and on account of the newness of the 
game in America they had no precedents 
on which to model their play; they had 
taught themselves entirely. The only clear 
remembrance that I have of the game is 
a mental picture of Herbert Leeds of Har- 
vard kicking a goal with a Yale man on his 
back. 

The celebration of the victory by the Har- 
vard crowd in New Haven was rather noisy, 
and as a result several of the 150 visitors 
fell into the arms of the law. William H. 
Taft, who was then an undergraduate of 
Yale, and his friends put up their watches 
and spare money to release their Harvard 
friends. 

Before long, football spread all over the land 
—not as a rival of baseball, the spring and 
summer game, but as its follower in the fall. 
It has never been played professionally to any 
extent in this country, and the big college 
teams give the best exhibitions of the sport 
that can be seen. 

It is a long ery from that first game at New 
Haven to the game between Harvard and 
Yale played in the Yale Bowl in 1914, when 
seventy thousand spectators, drawn from all 
over the country, watched the two teams— 
scientifically trained and coached—fight for 
victory. 

It is worth a long journey even to see the 
great crowd and to be a part of it. There 
in the sunlight sit the crowds, bright with 
splashes of crimson and blue, eagerly watching 
the rapid play and the soaring football. 

In sharp, clear tones the quarter back calls 
the signals, the ball is snapped back, and the 
teams clash. For a moment the play is con- 
cealed, and then perhaps a player, with the 
ball under his arm, breaks away. Running 
swiftly, he dodges the opposing players when 
he can, until at last one of them brings 
‘him down. The crowd shouts—some with 
joy at the gain that has been made, some 
with relief that the runner has been stopped. 
On the side lines students with huge mega- 
phones dance up and down as they lead the 
cheering. 

Through forty years American boys and men 
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have developed this sport. The coaching staff | in American football, and even declared that | Carpenter has; it came from town—white 


of a university to-day may almost be compared | the teams appeared on the field with ambu- | 


to the general staff of an army, for it must give | 
attention to minute details and must carefully | 
work out strategic plays. 

There have been times during the history of | 
football in America when the number of in- | 
juries incurred by players became so great 
that there was talk of abolishing the game. | 
Foreign newspapers reported awful butchery | 


lances, surgeons, and nurses. From time to 
time, however, the rules have been so changed 
as to reduce greatly the chance of injury to 
players; that evolution has given us a game 
that is much less dangerous than the earlier 
game, that requires both brain and brawn, and 
that brings out the best qualities of courage 
and endurance in the players. 


? CLEARING he PATH ® 
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T was Saturday, and very warm for early | 
] May. Eliza Ann Flint stood by the sink | 

in her grandmother’s little kitchen. The! 
dish pan was filled with hot water and the | 
plates were stacked in orderly piles ready to 
be washed; but Eliza Ann’s arms hung at her 
sides and her gray eyes looked yearningly 
through the open window. The country was 
very alluring; rain and sun had made the 
grass a vivid green, and the maple tree in 
the yard was red with feathery blossoms. She | 
could see the road, with its border of green | 
grass and rough stone walls, stretching on and | 
on, until it seemed to lose itself in the woods | 
on the top of High Hill. 

Eliza Ann leaned closer to the window. A | 
man had emerged from the woods at the brow | 
of the hill; he had a staff in his hand, and as | 
she watched he lifted it and seemed 
to strike at something in the road. 
He was too far away for her to see 
him clearly, but she imagined that 
he struck a stone out of his path. 
Again he raised his staff. She was 
sure this time. It was Peter Doan. 

‘*Well!’’ said Eliza Ann suddenly, 
with a frown on her small brown 
face. ‘‘I know what that means! 
Grandma will be out here in a minute, 
and she’ll say, ‘Eliza Ann, do you 
suppose we can get together a dinner 
for Peter Doan?’ We’ll have to cook 
a whole new dinner, and likely as not 
she’ll get out the fruit cake she’s so 
choice of, and maybe the preserves. 
Peter Doan’s nothing but a tramp! 
Pretends to knock stones out of the 
road for his meals! I should think 
he’d be ashamed! Soon there’ll be 
tramp after tramp, and grandma feeds 
them all. Do you suppose they feel 
one spark of gratitude? Not much! 
We might have something nice once 
in a while if grandma didn’t give 
away so much.’’ 

A moment later Grandma Perkins 
opened the kitchen door. ‘‘Why, 
child, you here yet? I thought you’d 
done those dishes long ago! Well, 
dearie, spring’s surely here, and 
summer ain’t far off. I can tell, be- 
cause Peter Doan’s just come along. 
S’pose we can find him somethin’ ?’’ 

‘*Grandma Perkins!’’ the girl cried. ‘‘Are 
you going to begin that again this spring? You 
know just what it’]] mean. Tramps, tramps, 
tramps, the whole summer long! They’!l eat 
you out of house and home. I hate to wash 
dishes after old dirty tramps. I thought I’d 
get out now for a nice long walk, and here’s 
old Peter Doan to do for.’’ 

‘*You know, Eliza Ann,’’ replied Mrs. Per- 
kins mildly, ‘‘that you have been over an hour 
washin’ our few dishes. I expect you’ve been 
daydreamin’. As for our feedin’ hungry folks, 
Eliza Ann, your grandpa and I agreed long 
*fore you. was born, or your mother, either, 
that no one who was hungry should leave our 
door without a bite to eat whilst we had it 
ourselves. Icouldn’t in any ways stop feedin’ 
the hungry like he and I done all those years. 
As for their eatin’ us out of house and home, 
Eliza Ann, there’s enough to last my lifetime 
and somethin’ for you to start on when I’m gone. 
Now I’ll just set out the dinner. You can run 
along; I’li wash up the dishes afterward.’’ 

**No,’’ said Eliza Ann, ‘‘I’ll stay and help.’’ 

Smoking-hot potatoes, ham and eggs, and 
even the fruit cake and preserves were set out 
on the table in the kitchen. Mrs. Perkins 
went to the front of the house, and presently 
came back with Peter Doan. He was a small, 
wrinkled old man, with iron-gray hair and 
twinkling blue eyes under bushy brows. 

‘*My! Mrs. Perkins!’’ he said, rubbing his 
hands together. ‘‘And is this Eliza Ann? 
How she does grow! How be you, Eliza?’’ 

‘*Says the same thing every year!’’ thought 
Eliza Ann. Then she said aloud, ‘‘Why, I’m 
well, Mr. Doan, thank you.’’ 

Peter Doan washed his hands at the sink 
and sat down at the table. ‘‘This does smell 
good, Mrs. Perkins. I hed my dinner yester- 
day at Si Teller’s farm. He was tellin’ me 
about a new reaper he’d bought. Times hev 


| clenching her hands. 
| see grandma listen, you’d think she had never 





changed since I was young. My, how we boys 
uster hustle! Did everything by hand them | 


GRANDMA PERKINS 
Sy Daisy Crabbe Curtis CES 


days, ’cept the old hoss uster haul the plough. 
He! he! And one day she died, and we har- 
nessed —’’ 

Eliza Ann left the kitchen. ‘‘I won’t hear 
that same old story again!’’ she whispered, 
**T just won’t! And to 


heard it before, and I suppose she’s heard it 
every year Peter Doan comes along. I’m just 


| sick of the whole thing!’’ 


She went out and sat on the grass under 
the maple tree. She was still sitting there 
when Peter Doan came out of the kitchen door. 

‘*Well, Eliza Ann,’’ he said, rubbing his 
hands together, ‘‘I’ve hed my dinner, and 
guess I’ll git to work again. What a lot of 
help you must be to your grandma, a great 
big girl like you! I remember well the first 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


PETER DOAN SAT DOWN AT THE TABLE. 


with tiny pink rosebuds. Well, I must hurry. 
I just saw Rose Thomas coming up the road; 
we’re going to her house to study our Latin. 
There’s a test, Monday. ’’ 

Rose Thomas and Eliza Ann attended the 
high school in Seatonville. Early every 
Monday morning Rose’s father drove them the 
ten miles to town, where they boarded with 





anaunt of Mrs. Thomas. Mr. Thomas always 
drove in Friday afternoon to bring the two 
girls home. The next Friday was a dark, 
cloudy day. It showered several times while 
they were driving out from town, but the girls 
were so busy discussing the tests they had had 
in school during the week that they scarcely 
noticed the gloomy weather. 

**Do you know, Eliza,’’ said Rose, ‘‘that if 
you keep on getting such high marks you’ll 
be at the head of the class? Fanny Marks 
got only eighty-seven in that Latin test.’’ 

‘*‘T know,’’ Eliza Ann answered compla- 
cently. ‘‘And I’m going to get there, too. 
There isn’t anything going to stop me. I’ll 
study, study, study! Would you mind hearing 
me say my French verbs to-morrow morning ?’’ 

‘*T’d like to,’’ said Rose; ‘‘but we churn in 
the morning, and I expect mother’ll want 
help. It must be nice to have all the time to 
yourself that you want. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, well, grandma can do all right with- 
out me; but I do help now and then. Here’s 
my house. Thank you ever so much, Mr. 
Thomas. Good-by, Rose!’’ 

Grandma Perkins usually met Eliza Ann at 
the door with a smile and a kiss of welcome; 
and usually the odor of some savory dish that 
the girl particularly liked would be wafted 
from the kitchen. But this Friday afternoon 
no one met her at the door and no odor of 





cooking came from the kitchen. A chill of 





“THIS DOES SMELL GOOD, MRS. PERKINS,” 


HE SAID. 


time I seen you. Mrs. Perkins hed just come 
back from Ohio; she went there to git you 
after your pa and ma died. My, but you wasa 
tiny, squallin’ little thing; kept your grandma 
busy them days. He! he! She was just 
tellin’ me how well you do in thet high school 
to town. ’Spect your grandma’s some proud 
of you, Eliza Ann. Well, so long!’’ 

‘*Good-by !’’ the girl answered shortly. 

When Eliza Ann finally went back into the 
kitchen, she found the meal cleared from the 
table and the room in perfect order. Grandma 
Perkins sat in a black-walnut rocking-chair in 
the front room. She had on her steel-bowed 
‘treading glasses,’? and was sewing on some 
blue-and-white gingham. As Eliza Ann came 
into the room, she held up her work. 

‘*Just look here, will you, dearie? Some- 
thin’s wrong about this. It’s a dress for little 
Mary Stanton. She went by here yesterday 
to school, and the other children was makin’ 
fun of her ’cause her dress was so patched and 
short, and I thought as I had this gingham in 
the house I’d make her another. But some- 
how the sleeve don’t seem right. I’ve had it 
in and out three times. ’’ 

‘**T should think,’’ said Eliza Ann, ‘‘you’d 
have enough to do without making dresses for 
Mary Stanton. I see what’s the matter, 
though; you’re trying to sew the wrong sleeve 
in that armhole.’’ ; 

‘sDo tell!’?? Mrs. Perkins laughed. ‘‘If 
that ain’t just like me! Wish I was clever with 
the needle like you be, Eliza Ann. That last 
dress you made yourself is real tasty.’’ 

‘*Might be,’’ said Eliza Ann, with a sigh, 
‘*if the material were different. I did the best 
I could. ’’ 

‘Why, I thought the plaid gingham was 
real pretty!’? answered Grandma Perkins, 
with disappointment in her even voice. ‘‘It 
looked so sort of cheery.’’ 

“‘Oh, never mind, it’ll do! You ought to 
see the pretty new spring dress Hannah 


apprehension went over Eliza Ann as she 
stepped into the narrow entry. She was 
about to open the door of the front room when 
the sound of voices stopped her. 

‘*Tt ain’t as if she was one mite of help to 
Grandma Perkins,’’ some one was saying. 
‘*She don’t think of nothin’ but herself and 
that precious school work. Grandma Perkins 
has done everythin’ for her since she was a 
tiny baby, even to sendin’ her to high school. ’’ 

‘*And wouldn’t you think,’’ said another 
voice, ‘‘that she’d do somethin’ to help while 
she’s home? I saw Grandma Perkins hangin’ 
out Eliza Ann’s clothes, so they’d be clean to 
take to town—you’d think a great girl like that 
could do it. And now Grandma Perkins —’’ 

As Eliza Ann burst into the room, the two 
women started guiltily. Stout Mrs. Fleet was 
the first to regain her voice. ‘‘My, you gave 


me a dreadful start, Eliza Ann! We didn’t 
hear no carriage wheels. ’’ 
Eliza Ann’s face was white. ‘'What’s hap- 


pened ?” she gasped. ‘‘ Where is Grandma Per- 
kins? Can’t you talk?’’ She grasped Mrs. Fleet 
by the shoulders. “What is it? Tell me quick !” 
‘*Your grandma’s sleepin’ now, Eliza Ann,’’ 
said the other woman. ‘‘She fell goin’ down 
cellar this noon and broke her arm. Sam 
Turner was drivin’ by, and heard her moan- 
in’.’? Eliza Ann shuddered. ‘‘He carried her 
upstairs and come for us. The doctor’s been 
here and set it and give her a sleepin’ draft. 
He said like’s not she’d sleep straight through 
till mornin’. Mis’ Fleet and me’ll stay, turn 
and turn about, and take care of Grandma 
Perkins. It seems like we can’t do too much for 
her, Eliza Ann.’’ She blinked her gray eyes 
quickly to keep the tears from falling. ‘‘What- 
ever’d all the folks here do without Grandma 
Perkins? I couldn’t: hev stood it when little 
Allie died if it hadn’t ’a’ been for her.’’ 
‘*There’s many and many a poor wretched 
creature as has cause to be thankful to Grandma 





Perkins,’’ added Mrs. Fleet. ‘‘Why, she’s 
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about supported poor Widow Stanton since 
Herb Stanton died and left her with all them 
helpless little ones! I just guess we will take 
care of Grandma Perkins !’’ she said heartily. 

‘*Thank you very much,’’ said Eliza Ann, 
‘*but J’m going to care for Grandma Perkins. 
I guess’’—she gulped—‘‘it’s my turn now.’’ 

After they had gone, Eliza Ann went upstairs 
as quietly as she could and stood by the door 
of Grandma Perkins’ room. She dreaded to 
open it. How would it seem, she wondered, 
to see Grandma Perkins lying quietly in bed, 
with eyes shut tight—Grandma Perkins, who 
was always busy, going smilingly about the 
house, baking cookies for Eliza Ann and any 
hungry child who passed the door, feeding a 
hungry tramp on the back step, knitting warm 
mittens in winter for the Stanton children, 
making Eliza Ann’s favorite huckleberry pies, 
cutting flowers to send to a sick friend? 

‘‘Why,’’ thought Eliza Ann, ‘‘every time I 
think about Grandma Perkins she was doing 
something for some one else!’’ 

She finally turned the knob and went in. 
Grandma Perkins was lying in the great four- 
post bed, with her injured arm, in its bulky 
bandages, stretched outside the patchwork 
quilt. Her fine white hair was slightly ruftied, 
and the light coming in through the dormer 
window made it seem like a halo above her 
sweet old face. Eliza Ann closed the door 
softly and went on to her own little room. 
Tears blinded her eyes. She was about to 
throw herself down on the little maple bed, 
when something draped conspicuously over 
the white counterpane caught her eye. It 
was a piece of white lawn with a pattern of 
tiny pink rosebuds. Recklessly Eliza Ann 
buried her face in it and sobbed. 

‘‘7’]l try and make up to her,’’ she whis- 
pered to herself. ‘‘Oh, ’ll try! I’ll try!’’ 

Presently a knock sounded at the 
kitchen door, and Eliza Ann after 
drying her eyes went downstairs. It 
was Mary Stanton, wearing the blue- 
and-white gingham. She held out a 
wilted bouquet of wild flowers, and said 
that her mother had sent her to inquire 
how Grandma Perkins was. Others 
came presently: the well-to-do and 
the poor, each with some offering for 
Grandma Perkins’ cheer and comfort. 

All night long Eliza Ann sat in the 
eushioned rocking-chair in Grandma 
Perkins’ room. When the dawn came, 
she crept downstairs to get some break- 
fast. After she had eaten, she busied 
herself about the little kitchen. Sud- 
denly a knock sounded on the door. 

This time it was a tramp that stood 
there. A feeling of comfort crept into 
Eliza Ann’s heart as she gave’ him 
his breakfast on the doorstep, just as 
Grandma Perkins always did. He 
was dirty and unshaven. Before he 
went, he pulled his faded cap from 
his head. 

‘*Tf I kin make so bold, miss,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I’d like ter know if anything 
hes happened to the old lady what 
lived here?’’ 

Eliza Ann told him about Grandma 
Perkins’ accident. 

“I’m right sorry, miss,’’ he said, 
as he slouched off. i 

When he reached the road he stood 
irresolute for a moment, and then went toward 
the woodshed. He came out with an axe and 
some large pieces of wood, which he began to 
split into convenient lengths for the stove. 

When Eliza Ann went upstairs again, 
Grandma Perkins was awake. Her bright blue 
eyes gazed straight at Eliza Ann as she opened 
the door, and she greeted the girl with a smile. 

‘Why, dearie,’’ she said, ‘‘you look pale! 
Have they been scarin’ you? It ain’t much, 
Eliza Ann. I’m sucha healthy old lady’’—she 
chuckled feebly—‘‘the doctor says I’ll soon be 
good as new. Why, don’t cry! Why, childie, 
what’s the matter? There, there, Eliza Ann!’’ 

Throwing herself on her knees by the side 
of the bed, Eliza Ann laid her face on the hand 
that Grandma Perkins held out. ‘‘If anything 
had happened to you! If anything had hap- 
pened to you!’’ the girl whispered. 

‘*But it did!’? answered Grandma Perkins. 
‘*T broke my arm.’’ 

‘*Grandma Perkins,’’ said Eliza Ann sol- 
emnly, ‘‘I’ve been the hatefullest girl that 
ever lived. I’ve let you do everything for me, 
and never helped you one bit. I’ve grumbled 
every time you did anything for anyone except 
my own selfish self. I’ve been horrid about 
your feeding Peter Doan and thetramps. And 
I’m worse than any old tramp or beggar that 
ever lived. You feed tramps only once in a 
while, and they thank you and maybe chop 
some wood, or rake up the yard to pay for it. 
And me! You’ve fed me every day of my 
life and done a thousand and one things besides, 
and I—I don’t even knock stones out of the 
road! I’m going to do my best to make up, 
Grandma Perkins. No more school for me till 
you get well. No, Grandma Perkins, you 
won’t get Mrs. Fleet to take care of you. So 
there! I’m going to begin to do things for you 


right now.”’ 
‘‘Sort of knock stones out of my path?’ 
asked Grandma Perkins, with a smile. 
‘*Yes!’? answered Eliza Ann, with emphasis. 
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INA gazed in horror at her 
N brother, who lay silent 
before her. The stream 
of blood that trickled from under 
his dark hair down his pale face 
seemed to be the only sign of life 
inhim. But in spite of her great 
fear the girl kept her head, and wasted little 
time in trying to make him answer her. 
Running quickly to the side of the stream, 
she dipped her handkerchief into the water; 
then hurrying back to her brother, she bathed 
his face. But he did not stir. Trip after 
trip to the stream she made, and time after 
time she bathed his white face; but except 
that the flow of blood lessened, her treatment 
seemed to do him no good. 
‘*T must get him into the canoe and paddle 








home as fast as I can,’’ she said to herself. 

But a glance at her brother told her that 
she could not get his heavy body to the shore. 
And even if she could drag him as far as 
that, she knew that with her slight strength 
she could not lift him into the slender canoe. 

‘¢*And, oh—I wouldn’t know how to pad- 
dle, or where to paddle. I’m lost.’’? Then, 
after a time, came the comforting thought: 
‘*But they are sure to miss us and come to 
look for us. Dad says Pier’ Makwa is a fine 
tracker; he could find us—he could —’’ 

She stopped, gave a long look down the 
river, and then a glad cry. Round a bend 
came one, two, five, a dozen canoes. For 
one happy moment she had thought it was 
her father and Pier’Makwa. Then the 
number of canoes, and the fact that they 
were coming up and not down the river, 
told her that, although they might bring 
help, it was not the help she longed for. 

With increasing uneasiness she watched 
the canoes draw nearer. The people in them 
were silent, and drove the crafts forward 
with long, powerful, but noiseless strokes 
of their paddles. Then with a start she 
caught a flash of bright color from.one of 
the canoes, and realized that those silent 
paddlers were Indians! i 

For a panic-stricken moment Nina thought 
to hide herself and let the party go by. 

‘*But Jack must have help. I don’t be- 
lieve these Indians will harm us. Pier’- 
Makwa is half Indian, and he isn’t cruel.’’ 

Stepping to the edge of the stream, she 
waved her handkerchief wildly up and 
down, and sent a long-drawn ery for help across 
the water. ‘Two canoes at once changed their 
course and shot toward her; the rest continued 
upstream. 

Nina’s little figure trembled and her face 
was white with fear; but as the first canoe 
reached the shore and a tall Indian stepped 
gravely out of it, she steadied herself and 
advanced to meet him. 

‘*Tt’s my brother—he is hurt—can you help 
him?’’ she cried, pointing to Jack. 

The savage gave one searching glance at 
her, and then strode lightly to the still figure 
on the ground. He dropped to his knees, and 
with his long, slender fingers felt swiftly over 
Jack’s body and his head. Then, with a 
swift glance, he observed the great fallen 
branch, the reddened grass, the canoe, and the 
girl who was eagerly watching him. Sud- 
denly he stood upright and turned toward the 
canoes. 

** Mi-sha-kwat-ni-yo !’’ he called, in a low 
voice. ‘*Mi-sha-kwat-ni-yo— kinewih- | 
woshk !”? | 

From the other canoe stepped another | 
Indian, and with an inward cry of thankful- | 
ness Nina saw that it was a woman. Giving | 
only one glance at the still figure and at | 
Nina standing there, she disappeared into the | 
woods. 

‘*Oh, can’t you understand? Can’t you take | 
me home? It’s not far—only a few miles—up | 
that way!’’ Nina cried, pointing up the river. | 

The Indian stared at her, uttered a few | 
more unintelligible syllables, and turned away. 

Presently the Indian woman returned, bear- 
ing in her hands a plant that, as Nina later 
learned, the Indians called ‘‘snakeweed,’’ or 
““*kinewihwoshk.’’? The woman kneeled down, 
and taking two clean stones, proceeded to mash | 
the leaves of the plant to a pulp, which she 
applied to the open cut on Jack’s head. 
Kneeling down beside her, Nina took her 
brother’s head between her hands to steady 
it. At the same time she looked narrowly at 
the woman, and anxiously tried to read some- 
thing of the man’s intentions from her face. | 
But there was little to learn from the woman’s | 
countenance; her face was rather fat, and of 
a dark copper color; her mouth was heavy, 
almost sullen. She wore a short skirt of 
coarse cloth ornamented with porcupine quills, 
a necklace of beads, a bright-colored handker- 
chief at her throat, and on her feet soft, 
Shapeless moccasins. 

The man, who was now standing silent, with 
his face turned toward the river, was quite | 
simply dressed in trousers and a buckskin shirt. | 
In his long black hair was a single feather. | 

Presently the woman rose and went up to| 
the man. They talked together for a moment, | 
and then turning swiftly, grasped Jack by his | 
armpits and his heels and carried him quickly 
down to the water. As they put their burden 
into one of the canoes, Nina sprang forward. | 








‘Oh, what are you going to do?’’ she cried. | 
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and Pier’Makwa came. As they embarked, the 
woman who had attended to Jack’s wound the 
day before put a red paddle into Nina’s hands. 

** Ah-boo-e,’’ she said. ‘*Ah-boo-e.’’ 

Nina guessed rightly that ‘‘ Ah-boo-e’’ was 
a command to paddle. Her muscles were 
flabby and her hands were soft, but she paddled 
as well as she could. By noon her palms were 
badly blistered and her shoulders ached stead- 


‘*Where are you taking him? I can’t let him | Jack, carried him up the little pebbly beach to | ily, but she did not dare to lay down her paddle. 


go—I must go, too!’? And pushing aside the 
detaining hand of the Indian woman, Nina 
started to climb into the canoe. 

The woman merely stepped to one side. 

** Ne-ni-wi-tshi-nan—ni-dzha-nis,’’ she said 
softly. ‘' Ne-ni-wi-tshi-nan.’’ 

Nina had no idea what the words meant; 
but the kindly look in the woman’s eyes and 
the gentle way in which she laid her brown 
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a rough shelter of birch bark, where they laid 


him gently down upon a bed of boughs. Nina | 


crouched beside him. 


She was relieved when they stopped to por- 
tage round a rapid; but she gasped when 
the wonian bent over Jack, and with a free 


Soon an Indian woman, scarcely more than | swing lifted him easily over her shoulder and 


a girl, crept beneath the shelter and crouched 
beside her. In her hand she had a tin cup, 
and Nina smelled the familiar fragrance of 
tea! 
took the hot drink and swallowed it. 


STEPPING TO THE EDGE OF THE STREAM, SHE WAVED HER HANDKERCHIEF 
WILDLY UP AND DOWN. 


hand on Jack’s head to hold the crushed | 


leaves in place gave her a sense of confidence. 

They were soon afloat; the woman paddled, 
and their own canoe trailed behind the other, 
in which the man sat. 

At first Nina strained her eyes to see the 
opening of the stream down which she and 
Jack had come so happily that morning; but 
there were many streams, and they all looked 
alike to her! Several times she pointed with | 
a glad cry of recognition; but each time she | 
soon realized that she was wrong. At last 
she gave it up, and admitted to herself that she 
was hopelessly lost. 

For the hundredth time she bent over Jack’s 
pale face in her lap, and held her fingers to 
his lips to assure herself that he was still | 
breathing. She thought that the Indian | 
woman could not see the tears that welled 
from her eyes; but Indian eyes are keen, and 
Ojibwa hearts are not unkind. Feeling a 
touch on her arm, Nina turned. The woman 
had laid her paddle across the gunwale and 
was making signs. She pointed to Nina’s 
eyes and shook her head; then to the sky, and 
twice swept her arm vigorously up and down; 
finally she pointed to Jack and smiled. 

Nina realized that the strange gestures were 
intended to comfort her; and to some extent 
she took heart. 

‘*Anyway, there’s no use crying,’’ she said 
to herself. ‘‘I must be brave—I promised I 
would. It will be all right to-night, when 
daddy finds us.’’ 

When they had at last passed the places that 
she had thought she could recognize, Nina 
kept small lookout on the passing landscape. 
She did not notice the trees that glided by, 
the deer that occasionally appeared on the 
bank, or the birds that now and then flew 
over the river. Unable to help Jack or her- 
self by word or deed, hopelessly lost, unable 
to understand whether her brother was slowly 
dying at her feet or was only in a state of coma 
caused, perhaps, by concussion of the brain, 
she sat and waited. 

The sun sank below the line of the trees and 
the golden glow of the river faded to a dull 
gray. The trees looked black against the 
paling sky. One by one faint stars appeared 
overhead. Suddenly Nina felt that the canoe 
had turned, and looking up, she saw lights on 
the shore, heard the sound of dogs and voices, 
and the happy shouts of children at play. 
With a start she realized that they had arrived 
at the. end of the day’s journey. 

The Indian in the second canoe was first 
ashore. Nina heard shouts of inquiry repeated 
over and over from the bank of the stream, 
and heard the man reply. 

As their canoe touched the shore, several 
strangely clad figures crowded forward. Nina 
shrank from landing, but a touch on her 
elbow from behind nerved her, and she stepped 
ashore. A babble of soft voices greeted her. 





Then three women stepped forward, and lifting 


and bitter it was, but Nina thought that she 
had never tasted a better drink. 

‘*Thank you!” she said gratefully, passing 
the cup back with a little’smile. ‘*That was 
good. ” 

The young woman smiled back at her, and 
then beckoned to her to come. With a wistful 
glance at Jack, Nina rose and followed her. 
Her guide led her to a camp fire round which 
many girls and women were sitting. Nina met 
their curious glances with what grace she could. 

Her guide, whom the other women called 
Giwita, seated herself, and motioned to Nina 
todothe same. The girl stumbled awkwardly, 
for her legs were tired and cramped, and a laugh 
eame from one side of the ring; but the laugh 
was quickly stifled when a wrathful mother 
slapped her discourteous offspring. Then Nina 
saw that she was being offered food; and, 
greatly to her own surprise, she realized that 
she was ravenously hungry. It was freshly 
caught fish, and Nina found it very good. 

When she had finished, Giwita gave her a 
robe of rabbit skin, and led her back to the 
shelter where Jack lay. Nina bent over her 
brother anxiously. It seemed to her that he 
was breathing a little stronger, and in the dim 
light that came from the crescent moon, she 
could see that the blood had stopped flowing; 
but he lay as before, limp, inert, and helpless. 

In the darkness a whippoorwill gave his 
mournful cry, and Nina, suddenly overcome 
with homesickness, put her head down and 
wept. At last, worn-out with excitement and 
anxiety, Nina crept close to her brother, took 
his hand in hers, and pressing it to her lips, 
with a prayer in her heart, went sound asleep. 

When she woke, she could not for a moment 
remember where she was. Then as the 
memory of yesterday’s experience flooded over 
her, and as she turned to the still figure at her 
side, a freezing fear seized her. She grasped 
her brother’s hand, and to her intense relief 
found that it was warm; there was a little 
color in his pale cheeks, and she noticed that 
one arm was flung out above his head. It 
had not been so the night before! 

Even as she looked, the Indian who with 
the woman had come ashore at her call yes- 
terday, and whom Nina had named ‘‘Samari- 
tan,’’ bent over them. He lifted each of 
Jack’s eyelids in turn, put his hand lightly 
on Jack’s lips, and then turned to Nina. 

**Man-i-do ye-na-ni ni-dzha-nis,’’ he said, 
smiling gravely, and turned away. 

** Man-i-do—ye-na-ni—ni-dzha-nis,’? Nina 
repeated after him. ‘‘It means something good, 
I’m sure, or he wouldn’t have smiled at me.’’ 

Then Giwita came, hand in hand with a 
small child, to take her to breakfast. The 
Indians ate hastily the meal of smoked meat, 
tea, and a coarse cake, like corn pone. After 
breakfast Jack was again carried to the canoe. 
Nina was surprised and worried. She had 
supposed that this camp was a permanent vil- 
lage, where they would stay until her father 





trudged off! 
Anxious to help, Nina plodded back and 


|forth on the portage, which was about a 
She needed no second invitation, but | quarter of a mile long. She carried paddles 
Strong | and robes, and the woman carried the canoe 


While they waited at the head of the rapids 
for the rest of the party, the woman spoke 
to her. 

‘** Kitchi-binés,’’ she said slowly, point- 
ing to herself; ‘‘ Kitchi-binés.’’ Then she 
pointed to Nina and said, ‘‘Um?’’ 

In a flash Nina understood. Pointing to 
herself, she said, ‘‘Nina—Nina.”’ - 

Kitchi-binés repeated it wonderingly after 
her; she shortened the first syllable and 
accented the second. It was not for many 
days that Nina learned that her name in 
Ojibwa means ‘‘For me,’’ and was, there- 
fore, to the Indians surprising as a name. 

Laying her hand on the canoe, Nina, imi- 
tating the Indian woman’s tone of voice, 
said, ‘‘Um?’”’ 

** Tschimon ! ’? 
quickly. 

So Nina had her first lesson in Ojibwa. 
And at intervals all day long, when she had 
breath, she asked the names of various 
objects ; but she soon found that a miscel- 
laneous collection of nouns did her little 
good when she wanted to ask where they 
were, whither they were going, and how 
she could find her father! 

By afternoon she was worn-out. When 
the canoes grounded in shallow water, she 
hoped that they were to make an early 
camp; but she saw Indian after Indian, 
carrying canoes and packs, disappear into 
the woods, and knew that the narrowing and 
shallower river was no longer to be their 
roadway. This was a portage across land, 

and in a spasm of fear she realized that once 
off the river, she and Jack were totally cut off 
from her father and Pier’Makwa. It was with 
a heavy heart that she followed Kitchi-binés ; 
but experience was sharpening Nina’s wits. 

‘*Surely Jack and I must come back this way 
when he gets well,” she said to herself. ‘I could 
never find the way, but he can, I know.’’ 

Then she remembered her first lesson in 
woodcraft, when Jack had taught her what a 
‘**blaze’’ was. At the other end of the portage, 
which was about three miles long, she lingered 
behind for a moment, took the light axe from 
her own canoe, and made great gashes on 
three tall trees that stood near the river to 
which the carry had brought them. 

**T don’t care if they do see—I will do it!’’ 
she said hotly to herself. 

Although the Indians had been kind to her, 
Nina believed in her heart that she and her 
brother were being kidnaped; but if any 
Indians noticed her making the ‘‘blaze’’ they 
gave no sign. That night was a repetition of 
the last one. She had her supper by the firewith 
the other women, and then, after tenderly bath- 
ing Jack’s face, lay down with him under the 
fur robe, Almost immediately she fell asleep. 

The next morning Samaritan again visited 
her, again looked at Jack’s eyes, and again 
spoke cheerfully to Nina; but to-day his words 
did not comfort her. Her muscles were stiff, 
her hands pained her badly, and the prospect 
of another day on the river was hard to bear. 

‘*And this is my birthday !’’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘If poor daddy could see me now! 
And Jack—he wanted to give me a birthday 
present of a lynx skin! Poor boy, I don’t be- 
lieve he will ever give me a present again !’’ 

For although Samaritan was sure that Jack 
would get well, Nina was not so optimistic. 

**He hasn’t eaten anything for two days,’’ 
she thought. ‘‘He must either get conscious 
or die, and I’m afraid—I’m afraid —’’ 

Yet Jack was to give her a birthday present, 
after all. In later years Nina often declared 
that no gift had ever given her the pleasure 
that that one did. As Kitchi-binés picked 
Jack up to carry him to the canoe, Nina heard 
a well-known voice speak. 

**T hit it didn’t 1?’ the voice said. ‘‘That’s 
the way you must shoot, Nina. I—what— 
where—I —’’ 

** Jack |’? cried Nina. 
brother, my brother !’’ 

In a passion of love and relief that Jack 
was alive and conscious, and that she was no 
longer alone among the savages, Nina ran to 
Kitehi-binés and with gestures bade her put 
her burden down. A little crowd collected, and 
Samaritan knelt by Nina as she put her arms 
about Jack and took his head upon her breast, 

‘*Where—what—Nina! What is it?’’ asked 
Jack weakly, looking round in astonishment 
at the grave-faced Indians. 

But Nina was too happy to speak! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Kitehi-binés answered 


**Jack! O Jack, my 
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RIFLE INSTRUCTION AT PLATTSBURG. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


RE you as eager to be thorough with your 
work as you are to be through with it? 
TAND up for your rights; but do not ob- 
struct the view of those sitting behind you. 


‘“(\ONTENTS of homes bought and sold,’’ 
reads an auctioneer’s sign. A very 

common mistake. You can buy or sell the 

contents of a house, but not of a home. 


HAPPILY married couple are like a pair 

of shears. They work together with 
beautiful smoothness, but anything that gets 
between them is sure to suffer. 


AR has not robbed Tommy Atkins of 
any of the humor that Kipling has 
attributed to him. When the Canadian Engi- 
neers reached England, the regulars, seeing 
the initials on their shoulder straps, promptly 
named them the ‘‘Conquering ’ Eroes.’’ 
ONG Lance, a Cherokee, is the first full- 
blooded Indian to be admitted to the West 
’ Point Military Academy. Long Lance comes 
from a raee of fighters whose valor long ago 
won the respect of American troops; he should 
be a desirable addition to our growing body of 
trained officers. 


NEGRO gir), who ranked highest in this 
year’s graduating class at the New York 
Medical College, at once obtained a responsible 


position in a Syracuse hospital for women and | 


children. There are few professions that seem 
to offer better opportunities to young negro 
women than medicine and nursing. 

HE United States Bureau of Fisheries 

recently forwarded from its hatchery in 
California to Kobe, Japan, 100,000 eggs of the 
rainbow trout. The eggs arrived in excellent 
condition, and the Japanese government plans 


to place the fry in the waters of the province | 


of Hiogo, of which Kobe is the princips: city. 


| boy at Harvard, was one of those who took 
| part in the first games of Rugby that were 
| played in this country, forty years ago. 


® & 


OUR NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY. 


iF | ‘more is nothing in our national life 
more puzzling than the lethargy with 
which our business men and our manu- 
| facturers seem to look upon the great continent 
|to the. south of us. Commercial agents and 
|chambers of commerce go down there, come 
back with glowing tales of opportunity knock- 
ing on every side, and then settle down again 
| to the indolent policy of letting England and 
| France and Germany supply the market. 
| The latest traveler to return is Mr. J. A. 
| Massel, an agent of the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Many of 
the facts that he has gathered are either not 
generally known or have not been grasped in 
their full significance. 

There has been a popular impression that 
South America offers a good field for young 
Americans well trained in mining, chemistry, 
machine construetion, or electricity. That is 
not the case, for South America is giving her 
own young men a sound training in those 
fields. In Argentina, for example, the govern- 
ment industrial school has a six years’ course. 
The 550 young men that it is training will be 
quite competent to do the big things in the 
industrial future of their country; and in 
Chile and Peru and Brazil the conditions are 
similar. : 

But there is a chance that our manufacturers 
do not yet understand. The great workshops 
of the government technical school, and the 
mechanical and industrial museum connected 
with it, are equipped almost wholly with 
German machines and German tools, the gift 
of German manufacturers. Only recently they 
sent a beautiful model of a Diesel oil engine; 
and just before the war broke out, a group of 
prominent German manufacturers offered to 
take out all the machinery from the shops and 
replace it, free, with a more modern outfit. 

The graduates of that school are the men 
who, in the next few years, will build the 
electric-light plants, the ice factories, the shoe 
shops, and other establishments that the grow- 
ing country demands. It is not only natural 
but inevitable that when they are called upon 
to equip plants with machinery they will order 
the kind they are familiar with, rather than 
something that they know nothing about. 

They like American machinery—when they 
ean get it. Our grinders, shapers, milling 
machines, profilers, and turret lathes are 
favorites wherever they have been installed, 
but not even catalogues are to be had. The 
Germans, on the other hand, supply catalogues 





| illustrated and substantially bound. 


in the language of the country, admirably 


Argentina, a great agricultural country, loses 
annually about thirty-five per cent. of its crops 


| through poor roads. It has therefore entered 


upon an extensive programme of road building 


IVE Bulgarians own a truck farm at) that will open a splendid market for American 


Waterloo, Iowa, and it is a show place | 


for all the region round. Using the intensive 
system of farming that they learned in their 
native land, they have produced such crops as 
their Iowa neighbors never saw before. Those 
five Bulgarian farmers are worth more to the 
world than any five Bulgarian generals. 


our time discard their khaki for the armor 
of the crusaders. Some of the French soldiers 
now wear steel helmets that are much like the 
headpieces that Cromwell’s Ironsides wore. 
Breastplates and shields may be revived also, 
for they easily deflect the swift bullets of 
modern rifies.s The weight of armor is no 
longer the handicap that it once was, for sol- 
diers march far Jess than formerly. 


HE ways of birds are hard to understand. | 
For years the Canadian authorities have | 


been trying in vain to introduce the American 


quail, or bobwhite, into British Columbia. | 


Last year a few pair, perhaps half a dozen, 
migrated of their own accord from the State of 
Washington into the province, and have sur- 


vived and bred there, and now bid fair to | 


multiply rapidly. 


willow grouse, which used to be very plentiful | 


in that region, have almost wholly disappeared. 


UGBY football was introduced into the 

United States a generation ago by a few 
wlliege boys who had seen it played in Canada 
or in England. We have made the game over 
to suit our American temperament, until its 
own sponsors would not know it if they had 
not watched the changes introduced year by 
year. Boys who play and enjoy modern foot- 
ball will find much to interest them in the 
reminiscent article by Mr. John T. Wheel- 
wright on another page of The Companion ; 
for Mr. Wheelwright, when he was a college 


On the other hand, the | 


| six per cent., the United States nineteen per 
| cent., and Germany sixteen per cent. 





the recent case of a city dweller, who com- 
plained vigorously of being tortured by a parrot 
on the fire escape of an adjoining flat, which 
gave up its days and nights to screaming 
‘*Ettal’’? Again, the correspondent may offer 
a bit of knowledge of immediate practical value, 
Thus, when the nuisance of street bands was 
under discussion, a writer, recalling the lore of 
boyhood, recommended the sufferers to take 
their stand in front of the tootling and braying 
minstrels and ostentatiously suck a Jemon! 

In recent months, the most interesting let- 
ters have been those about the war. It is not 
the fault of the letter writers if we are not 
thoroughly informed about the conflicting views 
that the Germans and the allied powers take 
of every campaign, and every question of inter- 
national law or belligerent conduct. Usually 
the writer does not try to make his letter 
comprehensive or dispassionate; but his con- 
tribution is worth reading if it has cogency 
of thought or pungency of expression, and, 
above all, if it is sincere. And sincerity is 
the pervading quality of the work of these 
‘‘eontributing editors.’? Wrong-headed they 
may occasionally seem; but their communi- 
cations are none the less enlightening. 

The ‘‘letter box’’ gives us glimpses of human 
nature as it really is. We learn how some of 
our fellow mortals think and feel about the 
experiences through which we are all passing ; 
herein lies its chief value. 


¢ ¢ 


THE CHARM OF BEING QUIET. 


T sometimes seems as if vivacity had all 
J the attraction, as if light, quick, apt words, 

and speaking gestures, and a heart and a 
spirit and a body always in motion, were the 
great secrets of social popularity and success. 

Many a girl who cannot achieve these things, 
who is by nature restrained in speech and 
tranquil in temper, gets discouraged, and envies 
her neighbor’s quick tongue and airy disposi- 
tion. Yet there is comfort in the matter, after 
all. In society, men naturally seek those who 
are gay and lively, and will save them the 
trouble of talking; but the wise know very 
well that too ready speech does not always 
conduce to the happiness of daily life, that 
vivacity is often lined with depression, and 
that long love is better nourished by repose 
than by wayward restlessness. 

Especially is it well to preach repose to our 
women of America. Watch their faces in any 
public gathering. What a perpetual quiver of 
superfluous expression, merry, or sad, or bored, 
or cynical, or questioning, but too often indi- 
eating rather the simulation of all those things 
than real experience. And the quiver of the 
face breeds wrinkles, and the quiver of nerves 
breeds deeper wrinkles of the heart. 

Some are afraid that a quiet demeanor may 
suggest stupidity. Well, sometimes it does; 
but it also often suggests thoughtfulness, and 
watchfulness, and depths of intelligence and 
feeling. That was an exquisite compliment 
paid to a quiet lady in a French comedy: 


, an | “What makes the charm of your conversation 
| motor trucks. Of the motor vehicles now in 'is not only the things you say, but above all 
| use in South America, France furnishes thirty- | the things you don’t say.” 


| 


People may suspect that we are not brilliant 


| if we keep still, but if we talk much, they are 


| Peru is another country that offers magnifi- | sure to know we are not. And those who 
| cent opportunities. With its coal, iron, copper, | practice the charming art of being quiet escape 


great manufacturing country; and Chile offers 
chances hardly less tempting. The completion 
of the Panama Canal and the outbreak of the 
war are added influences that direct, or ought 
to direct, the mind of business to the south. 

| & S 


ON WRITING TO THE 
NEWSPAPERS. 
| on of the most interesting things about 


| 


a great metropolitan newspaper is the 
| letters that its readers write to the 
| editor. Sooner or later every topic of human 
| interest receives attention. If, as often hap- 
| Pens, a wide divergence of opinion exists, 


| several weeks may go by before the corre- 
| spondents have exhausted the subject, and even 
then it may be the arbitrary ruling of the 
editor that brings the discussion to a close. 
It matters little that no possible conclusion can 
be reached; if some one writes to prove that 
brain workers can—or cannot—afford to get 
along with three or four hours of sleep, or 
that dogs are—or are not—fonder of men than 
of women, the pack of letter writers is at once 
in full ery. 

Sometimes the letter is a forlorn wail of 
despair; then it is sure to awaken a response 
from thousands of fellow sufferers. Such was 





| 


"Ti Plattsburg military instruction camp 


| nitrates, and other minerals, and with its agri- | ; : 
T will be strange indeed if the soldiers of | a "e Ser’ | at least the great talker’s vast accumulation of 


cultural wealth besides, it is bound to be a things she had rather not have said. 


® © 


THE PLATTSBURG CAMP. 


for business and professional men proved 
a highly successful experiment. More 
than twelve hundred men received the train- 
ing, and acquitted themselves so creditably 
that- most of them are qualified to undertake 
the drilling of raw recruits, and in case of need 
to serve as-lieutenants of volunteer troops. 
During the first three weeks the mornings 
were devoted to drill in close formation, to 
extended order work, to minor tactics, and to 
rifle practice. In the afternoon every man 
had to occupy himself with some elective 
course of study—cavalry, light artillery, map- 
making, signaling, or machine-gun work. 
The cavalrymen and the machine-gun detail 
each had a march and a one-night encamp- 
ment of their own, during which they did 
picket duty and took care of their horses and 
equipment. The map makers learned to make 
rough surveys and contour maps of the sur- 
rounding country ; the signal squad was given 
instruction in wigwagging, in the use of the 
buzzer, or field telephone, and the wireless; 
and the light artillery men learned to compute 





range and to aim and fire the guns. Every 
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evening after supper all the men assembled in 
the open and listened to a lecture on some 
mnilitary topic by an army officer with expert 
knowledge of the subject. 

The climax to the training was the march 
and manceuvres of the last week, when the 
two battalions and a detachment of regular 
troops waged mimic warfare along the shores 
of Lake Champlain. Each man carried on 
his back the regular army pack, had round his 
waist the regular army belt filled with blank 
ammunition, and on his shoulder the regular 
army rifle. At night the men unrolled their 
packs, pitched their ‘‘pup’’ tents, and spread 
their blankets on the ground. By day they 
dug trenches, forded streams, crawled through 
underbrush, and made forced marches. 

Men who had never before handled a rifle 
acquired facility in the manual of arms, and 
some of them developed a surprising proficiency 
at target practice. Six men were assigned to 
each tent, and the good-fellowship that devel- 
oped among tent mates and among members 
of the same company made the hours of work 
and of relaxation alike pleasant. It is hardly 
probable that the camp fostered in anyone a 
spirit of militarism, and it is quite certain that 
from it most of the men derived physical 
benefit and knowledge useful for emergencies. 


® © 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


E learn from the letters we receive 

W from our readers that a good many of 

them do not understand the meaning 
of the terms used in foreign exchange, or the 
cause of the recent sensational decline in 
the exchange value of the English pound and 
the French france. 

International debts—that is to say, the debts 
owed by the citizens of one country to the 
citizens of another—are usually settled not by 
the direct payment of cash, but by offsetting 
the claims of one nation against those of an- 
other, just as the banks of our larger cities 
offset the checks they hold against one another 
at the central clearing house. In every coun- 
try there are banking houses that make a 
business of exchanging such claims. If a 
merchant shipped the actual gold to discharge 
his debt he wotld have to pay express charges, 
and the cost of insurance besides. Therefore, 
bankers who deal in foreign exchange make a 
charge for their services, because they save 
the merchant from the expense and the risk 
of sending the gold. 

London has long been the clearing house for 
the world’s business. To it American mer- 
chants have sent their claims, not only against 
English merchants, but against those of other 
countries as well, and to it foreign creditors 
have sent their claims against America. In 
the normal course of business these claims bal- 
ance so nearly that a comparatively small ship- 
ment of gold from one country to the other 
squares the account; but now the European 
countries are sending fewer goods than usual 
to the United States, and buying much more 
goods than usual from us. Besides, American 
tourists are not taking abroad the millions 
they are accustomed to spend there. Europe 
owes us much more than we owe her. A great 
many foreign merchants have debts to pay in 
New York. Not nearly so many Americans 
owe money in London or Paris. 

Not all the foreign debtors can find an 
American debt to balance theirs, and they bid 
against one another for those that do exist. 
But since there are more than enough English 
and French debts to balance those that Ameri- 


| cans owe in London, the American business 


man can buy a draft on a London banking 
house, with which to pay his debt, cheap. The 
exchange value of the pound and the franc 
declines, as compared with the dollar, because 
drafts on New York bankers are in great 
demand and drafts on London bankers are 
not. At par the pound is worth $4.87. Its 
exchange value when this article was written 
was $4.55. The franc lost a still larger pro- 
portion of its value. 

Of course the intrinsic value of a coined 
pound is as great as ever, and if enough of 
them should be sent over here to settle all 
balances, the exchange value of the pound 
would at once be restored. But the warring 
countries do not want to lose so large a pro- 
portion of their stock of coined gold. They 
have sent some millions across the ocean, and 
they have also sold back to us a good many 
American securities that their citizens have 
bought in the past. That has helped a little, 
but still Europe remains in our debt, and 
through contracts for foodstuffs and munitions 
of war goes every month more deeply into debt. 
If the allied nations wish to prevent the rate 
of exchange from going still lower, they must 






































stop buying so much from us, or else ask us 
to lend them the money they still owe us—to 
sell us their bonds, since they cannot sell us 
enough goods to balance the account. That 
would be a new experience for England or for 
France, which have not for centuries had to 
become borrowers from other nations; but it 
would only prove afresh the surpassing magni- 
tude of the struggle in which they are engaged. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONFERENCE OF GOVERNORS.—The 
eighth annual conference of the governors 
was held in Boston during the week of August 
23d. About twenty governors and many 
fermer governors participated. The discus- 
sions put special emphasis on national pre- 
paredness for war. The programme included 
a review of the North Atlantic fleet and of the 
National Guard of Massachusetts. 
® 


IRST IN EX PORTS.—The United States, 

for the first time, leads the world as an 
export nation. The statistics of our foreign 
trade for the past fiseal year, which the Bureau 
of Commerce made public August 27th, show 
that our exports were #2,768,600,000. Those 
of Great Britain, our nearest competitor, were 
$2,170,100,000. The exports of the United 
States increased seventeen per cent. over the 
year before, and those of Great Britain de- 
creased thirty per cent. The war had much 
to do with both these results. Twenty years 
ago the exports of the United States were 
$807, 500,000; sixty years ago, $21%,900,000; 
and a hundred years ago, $50,000, 000. 

& 


HE ARABIC CASE.—The assurances of 

Count von Bernstorff, the German ambas- 
sador, and the reports received from Ambas- 
sador Gerard at Berlin, helped to remove the 
danger of a serious break with Germany in 
consequence of the sinking of the British liner 
Arabic, with the loss of American lives. 
On September ist, Count von Bernstorff was 
able officially to inform Secretary Lansing that 
‘*Liners will not be sunk by our submarines 
without warning and without safety of the 
lives of noncombatants, provided the liners 
do not try to escape or offer resistance.’’ 
Moreover, he said that his government had 
adopted that policy after. the sinking of the 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From August 25th to September Ist.) 


The main interest of the week centred in 
the great drive of the German armies against 
the Russian lines of defense—a drive that 
continued to put a stupendous strain on the 
resourees of both sides. On August 26th, the 
Teutonic allies occupied Brest-Litovsk, long 
their objective point, and the concentration 
centre for the Russian defenses along the Bug 
River. For weeks the Russians had offered 
stout resistance to the invaders—the armies of 
General von Mackensen from the south, and 
those of Prince Leopold from the west; but 
when they were at last forced to retire, they 
did not attempt to defend Brest-Litovsk itself, 
but evacuated it before the foe arrived, as they 
did Ossowez, in conformity with their plan 
to take up a new line of defense farther east. 
Berlin made no report of the capture of guns 
or booty. The official Austrian report said 
that Arehduke Joseph Ferdinand found the 
town of Kamenez- Litovsk in flames when 
he arrived. There were other reports that 
the Russians were carrying to the rear every- 
thing movable that might be of use to the 
invader, and burning what they had to leave 
behind. Their rear guard was able to strike 
some heavy blows at the advancing Germans, 
notably in the forest region east of Bialystok 
and on the Stripa River. 

After the fall of Brest-Litovsk, the Germans 
turned their most determined attack against 
Grodno, the last fortress held by the Russians 


and captured Lipsk, twenty milesaway. The 
capture of Grodno would make the Germans 
undisputed masters of the region between the 
Niemen and the East Prussian border. Farther 
northeast, along the Diina River, General 
von Hindenburg resumed his activities, which 
the suecess of the Russians in holding Riga as 
a menace to his rear had brought to a sudden 
halt. There were evidences of a fresh attempt 
to capture Riga by simultaneous attacks on 
both sides of the Diina. In Galicia, Austrian 
troops captured the fortress of Lutsk, Septem- 
ber ist, and it appeared that the effect would 
be to compel the Russians wholly to abandon 
Galicia in order to save their left flank. 

It seemed probable that Grand Duke Nich- 
olas, in spite of the desperate attempts to drive 
wedges through his lines and to turn his 
flanks, would succeed in establishing most, if 
not all, of his forces on a third line of defense 
that would offer greater natural obstacles to 





Lusitania. The assurance was looked upon as 


a complete victory for our government in its | 


controversy with Germany regarding subma- 


rine warfare and the rights of neutrals on the | ; 


high seas. _ 


ration of the ten-day limit that the 
Pan-American conference set for the reply of 


Carranza to its peace plan. The only word | | 
from Carranza, however, was a query whether | | - 


the Latin- American ambassadors and ministers 
were acting in an official or a personal capacity. 
Both Zapata and Villa sent favorable replies 
to the note, but the Carranza leaders showed 
no disposition to join in the plan. General 
Seott, after several weeks’ study of the situa- 
tion on the border and in Mexico itself, arrived 
in Washington, August 30th. Refugees from 
Mexico City told of great suffering there, with 
frequent deaths from starvation. They said 
that Carranza, who had moved his capital to 
that city from Vera Cruz, was putting every 
possible obstacle in the way of the work of the 
American Red Cross. Border raids continued. 
In one of them, August 30th, Gen. Pascual 
Orozco was killed in Culberson County, 
Texas, by an American posse. 
& 


|S peg —Advices from Port au Prince indi- 
cate that President d’Artiguenave and 
his cabinet are entirely agreeable to the pro- 
posed treaty under which the United States 
will take control of the Haitian customs, 
finances, and police for ten years. It is felt at 
Washington that the treaty may meet opposi- 
tion in the Senate, however. The treaty is 
somewhat stronger than that under which our 
government supervises the affairs of the Domin- 
ican republic. Haitian leaders are said to have 
offered to cede Mole St. Nicholas to the United 
States as a naval base or a coaling station, but 


President Wilson is unwilling to accept it. | 
He desires only to protect American interests | 


on the island, and to establish order there, so 
that no European power will have a pretense 
© u. €. puroy to interfere. The bands 
of revolutionists have not 
all dispersed, and Admiral 
Caperton holds his ma- 
rines in readiness for any 
5 outbreak. 

& 


ECENT DEATHS.— 

At Hingham, Mas- 
sachusetts, August 28th, 
John D. Long, former 
Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and Secretary of the 
Navy under Presidents McKinley and Roose- 
velt, aged 76.——At Wessyngton, Tennessee, 
August 28th, Joseph E. Washington, for ten 
years a member of Congress, aged 63. 
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EXICO.—August 28th brought the expi- 


the Germans than the earlier lines, especially 
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THE BIG GUNS OF AN ITALIAN BATTLESHIP 


withautumnathand. Military experts offered 
the conjecture that this third line would begin 
at Riga, on the Baltic, follow the high-banked 
Diina River to Dvinsk, thence southward to 
Vilna, Lida, and Baranovichi, and through 
the vast, trackless swamps of Pinsk to Rovno, 


eapital, Lemberg. 

Of the other theatres of war, the Dardanelles 
saw desperate fighting, particularly where the 
British had made a landing north of the Gulf 
of Saros, but there were no authoritative 
reports. There were reports of the arrival 
of Italian warships and transports that bore 
troops to reinforce the English and French. 
On the western front there were artillery duels 
and fierce trench fighting here and there, with 
vague hints from London of ‘‘a big push by 
the allies in mid-October. ’’ 

A fleet of sixty-two French aéroplanes—the 
largest fleet yet engaged in a single action— 
dropped 150 bombs on the Dellingen munition 
works near Saarlouis, August 26th. On 
August 27th, six German aircraft attempted a 
raid on Paris; but French airmen destroyed 
one of them at a height of eleven thousand 
feet, and drove away the others. London 
reported that a British aviator sunk a German 
submarine off Ostend by the use of bombs. 
Mr. Balfour, First Lord of the British Ad- 
miralty, announced, August 2sth, that the 
Zeppelin raids during the past year, about a 
score in all, have cost the lives of 89 persons, 
and have injured 220 others, all civilians. 

The Italians were more active, and an- 
nounced, August 3ist, the capture of another 
strong Austrian position southeast of Trent, 
and of Austrian trenches on the Corso and on 
the road to Trieste. _ According to the Italian 
accounts, the Italian progress, although slow 
on account of the nature of the country, is 
continuous. 

The Balkan situation saw little change. 
Bulgaria continued to weigh one bid against 
another. There were reports of German troops 
| massed on the Serbian and Roumanian fron- 
| tiers, ready to strike the first blow. 





on the Niemen. On August 30th, they stormed | 


IT SLUGS HARD 
COFFEE A SURE AND POWERFUL BRUISER. 


“Let your coffee slave be denied his cup at its 
appointed time! Headache—sick stomach—fa- | 
tigue. I know it all in myself, and have seen it 
inothers. Strange that thinking, reasoning beings 
will persist in its use,” says a Topeka man. 

He says further that he did not begin drinking | 
coffee until he was twenty years old, and that | 
slowly it began to poison him, and affect his hear- 
ing through his nervous system. | 

“Finally, I quit coffee and the conditions slowly 
disappeared, but one cold morning the smell of | 
my wife’s coffee was too much for me and I took | 
acup. Soon I was drinking my regular allowanee, 
tearing down brain and nerves by the daily dose | 
of the nefarious beverage. 

“Later, I found my breath coming hard, had | 
frequent fits of nausea, and then I was taken 
down with bilious fever. 

“Common sense came to me and I quit coffee | 
for good and went back to Postum. I at once | 
began to gain and have had no returns of my 
bilious symptoms, headache, dizziness, or vertigo. 

“T now have health, bright thoughts, and added 
weight, where before there was invalidism and | 
the blues. 

‘“My brother quit coffee because of its effect on 
his health and now uses Postum. He could not 
stand the nervous strain while using coffee, but 
keeps well on Postum.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Postum comes in two forms: ¢ 

Postum Cereal—the original form—must be well 
boiled. 15¢ and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder—dissolves 
quiekly in a cup of hot water, and, with cream 
and sugar, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30¢ and 50e tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and cost about 
the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. | 


57 Prizes Boys 


In Si-monds’ 1000 Things 
Made of Wood Contest 


First prize, $30.00 cabinet of carpenters’ | 
tools; second prize, a handy kit of saws; | 
third prize, a 24-inch handsaw ; fourth prize, 
a ing saw; and 150 honorable mentions ; 
for the boys who either at home or in school 
can make during the next two menths with 
carpenters’ tools of any make the most useful 
or ingenious thing. 

inci material must be wood. i 
diame po =, only in the pene Saale — 











which is 120 miles northeast of the Galician | , 


as handles, hinges, and other trimmings. Objects in 
| of the following classes will be entitled to compete : 
Sammi kitchen furnishings, li furnishings, b 
furnishings, busi office furnishi real boats and 
cenit aigndenn eiignentidn deat 
in outdoor Poag 2 for the wild birds, things for in- | 
door pets, things for domestic animals, things for poultry, | 
things useful in the , things useful in winter, doll 
furniture, playthings little children, toy boats, toys with 
wheels, yhorses, things useful in entertainments, gym- 
| pore 7h gm chemical and physical apparatus, elec- 








We offer the three series of prizes in order to interest 
| boys in learning how to use tools, as well as to increase an 





| imterest in manual training all over the country. We be- 
| lieve that the salvation of the country depends to a 
y the ability of its citizens not only to work with 


of this contest is to stimulate an interest in the proper use 
of tools, to reward those who show originality in i 


of the manual training school. 


In order that the contest may be open to all, there are 
three divisions. One for boys whe attend manual training, 
industrial, technical, or trade schools of high-school 
or higher; another for boys who are in the elementary 


or elsewhere without the aid of a teacher. 

All who desire to com should send to the Simonds 
Manuf: ing C y for ification labels, which 
must pany ajl work submitted Only photograph 
P ive sketches, or plete sets of working drawings 
should be sent. Address Dept. No. 7. 

SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
5 Factories “ The Saw Makers e 
11 Branches Fitchburg, Mass. 


























Absolutely Pure 


and Delicious ; 
















An ideal beverage,of high 
gradeand great nulrilive v. 














| their todas, but to work with their hands, and the purpose | 


making 
useful things, and to further the growth and development | 


des under special teaching or supervision ; and a third | 
a prizes for boys not rayon, but working at home | 
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Baked Beans 
A Mere Food 
Beans used to be mere food. 


They are marvels in nutrition, 
vastly excelling meat. 

So this became the dish of 
the pioneers. It became the 
staple for hard-workers. 
Despite the poor baking, such 
men could digest it. 

But the city man could not. 
So baked beans to him seemed 
gross. Thus this matchless 
food—our national dish— 
came to be rarely served. 





Then Van Camp made this 
dish a dainty. A zestful sauce 
was devised for it, and its 
tang was baked into the beans. 

Beans that would all bake 
mellow were picked out by 
analysis. 

Ovens were built to bake 
the beans by live steam. To 
bake them for hours without 
crisping or bursting. 

That dish brought baked 
beans back. Now Van Camp's 
is among the most widely-used 


VAN CAMPS 


BAKED W: 
Pork«BEANS Tornro Sauce 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 
Baked Beans will have a dif- 


ferent meaning to you when you 
try Van Camp’s. They will render 
a wider service. 

You will serve them often be- 
cause they are ready, and because 
your people want them. 

They will mean less meat, less 
cooking, delight to the palate, 


easy digestion and maximum 
nourishment. Order them and see. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans 
to try. If you do not find them 
the best you ever ate, your grocer 
will refund your money. 

(394) 
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ABALLAD-OF-BUDDHA 
By John Clair Minot 


HO is the woman that cometh 
Where the Buddha sits at rest, 
Sobbing the while she beareth 
Her dead child on her breast? 


“Help me!”—the ery of her anguish ; 
“Help me, Enlightened One! 

Hast thou the power and the mercy 
To give me back my son?” 


Answers the Buddha kindly, 
“Thy grief, it shall pass away, 
And thy son shall be thine forever, 
And thy night be turned to day; 


“Bring me the seed of mustard ; 
Though but a single seed, 

If it come from the place appointed, 
That shall be all we need.” 


‘*What is the place appointed? 
Tell me, Enlightened One, 

Where shall I find the mustard 
That will give me back my son?” 


Answers the Buddha kindly, 
“In hovel or hall of pride 

Where never a wife or husband 
Or parent or son has died.” 


Searching, the woman wanders 
Afar on her eager quest 

For the seed that will soothe and banish 
The pain that gnaws her breast. 


But in every home she enters, 
Or hovel or hall of pride, 

There are hearts bowed down in sorrow 
For loved ones who have died. 


Their sorrow calls for service ; 
And the while she tarries there 
She lifts a bit the burden 
That comes with grief and care. 














Then lo! her search is ended; 
Her night becomes the day; 
For in the grief of others 
Her own has passed away. 
® 
THE PURSE’S STORY. 
SMALL, worn purse that contained 
coins amounting to $1.40—it did not 
look impressive when it was given to 
the cause of the poor. But the story 
behind it is one to be remembered. 
Nine years ago, an old omnibus driver 
was driving his passengers to the railway station 
in an Eastern city. When the station was reached, 
the horses stopped of themselves. The driver was 
sitting in a heap, dead, but he still held the reins. 

The men for whom he worked would not take 
the coins he had collected from the passengers. 
They left them in his worn purse. Although his 
wife was very poor, she would not use the money, 
either. Reverently she put the purse away, re- 
solved not to use it for herself. 

Although hard times came to her and her chil- 
dren after his death, her resolve was not broken; 
but last year, when there was so much distress 
among the unemployed, the widow, eighty-three 
years old, sent the purse to the Emergency Aid 
Committee, asking if they would accept “these 
coins, that have been kept in remembrance of the 
evening when his body was brought home.” Out 
of her poverty she gave this gift to others poorer 
than herself. 

What better remembrance could there be than 
this legacy of help? A great newspaper told the 
story, and many living men and women were 
stirred to give, too. Such a story sets all readers 
thinking, for it touches life and death, and help- 
fulness and sacrifice, and the heights and depths 
of things. It is the widow’s mite in a twentieth- 
century setting. 














& 
THE OLD ROSEWOOD DESK. 
N “Days and Ways in Old Boston,” the 
author describes the old rosewood sec- 
retary that belonged to Julia Ward 
Howe. It was a charming piece, with 
its “flap” faced with faded blue velvet, 
its mirror at the back, its pale yellow 
satinwood lining, its secret drawers and faint 
fragrance of rose leaves and lavender. What pic- 
tures that old mirror has held of the beautiful 
young face growing to a still more beautiful old 
age! Three or four records from the old diaries 
bring back for us so vividly the richness of Mrs. 
Howe’s life. At the time, for instance, when she 
was studying German philosophy, and page after 
page was devoted to Kant and Hegel, there would 
occur at the bottom of a page, ‘“IT'wo bananas for 
Julia and Flossie, 12cents.”” Those entries recall 
to her daughter’s memory Mrs. Howe’s habit of 
planning her morning walk so as to buy her fruit 
of a certain old apple woman. 

Here is a slip of paper: “Julia began music with 
Mr. Boocock, Tuesday, October 30, 1831.” It was 
the beginning of a long and marvelous journey, 
for all her life music was one of Mrs. Howe’s 
greatest joys, and one of the dearest memories 
her children hold is of the children’s hour, when 
she sang them the rollicking student songs her 
brother brought back from Heidelberg. 

Here, too, was an ivory tessera with the date of 
the performance of “Antigone,” by the girl’s club 
founded by her, and a record notes her first meet- 
ing with Thomas Wentworth Higginson, to be her 
comrade for more than fifty years in all the great 
movements of the times. 

The reader puts down the little sketch thought- 
fully. We hear so much to-day of the new woman 
—the feminist movement and the rest; but where 
can one find a richer life history than that revealed 
in these few records? Home, friends, neighbors 
(including an old apple woman), everyday duties, 
music, literature, philosophy and art, a girl’s club, 
and the great movements of her time. It is the 
old, old truth—a great life will live greatly always. 
It is not larger “freedom” that is needed, but a 
greater loving and a greater living. 


® © 


UNDER FIRE IN THE FORETOP. 


O be one of the small group to occupy the 

foretop or control station of a British battle- 

ship during an engagement at the Darda- 

nelles was the privilege of a correspondent of the 
London Times. 

1 find myseli, he writes, in a small oblong cham- 

ber of thin steel, which would not even keep out a 





bullet fired at close range. It is open all round at 
the top, and has a similar thin steel roof. Inside 
are a lieutenant of marines, a naval lieutenant, 
two midshipmen, and three sailors, a range finder, 
several pairs of glasses, some telescopes, the 
eternal voice pipe, and telephones for speaking 
to the conning tower, the engine room, the bat- 
teries, and the transmitting station. We are very 
crowded, and our tempers are ruffled by the heavy 
rain. A destroyer is rapidly overhauling us to 
lead us in. She is to make a dash up to the mine 
field, and we are to cover her with our fire. 

The lieutenant of marines is trying to pick up 
ranges on the Asiatic coast. The two midshipmen, 
who you feel ought to be back at school, seem per- 
fectly happy and contented with their lot. The 
three sailors have each an ear to a telephone and 
amouth to atube. They seem to be indulging in 
a solemn chant that never ceases, and the only 
words I can catch are, “Foretop to F Battery,” 
**Foretop to X Battery,” ‘‘Foretop to A Battery.” 

We are now well up the strait, and wondering 
when the enemy will begin. Some one shouts out, 
“They’re off!” You hear the whistle of a shell, 
and a jet of water rises up just astern. At the 
same moment there is a deafeaing roar that 
makes you spring a yard in the air, and you hear 
one of our six-inch shells roaring its way through 
space, landward. Then we hear the screech of 
more shells, and more great splashes of water rise 
up ahead, astern, and at the side of the destroyer. 
You can see her small and crowded bridge, for 
they are taking up some officers to make a recon- 
noissance. Our guns now blaze away freely at 
the Asiatic and European shores, and the noise is 
deafening. 

The enemy’s fire is concentrated on the de- 
stroyer, whose movements are interesting and in- 
structive to watch. She is writhing about on all 


RETURNED IN 





hearing that his growing vogue among fashionable 
folk had encouraged the dashing Irishman to set 
up a carriage and four, exclaimed: 

“Ah, if his horses do not draw better than he 
does, he will never get to his journey’s end!” 


* © 


WHY MR. PEASLEE WAS FEVERISH. 


ALEB Peaslee came slowly down the village 

( street and joined the gathering of elderly 

men on the platform of the general store. 

Elnathan Nudd made way for him, shifting his 
rheumatic leg with an effort. 

“Seddown, Kellup,”’ he urged, ‘‘and cool your- 
self off amite. You look kind of feverish.’ 

Mr. Peaslee fanned himself with his broad “‘hay- 
maker’s hat” and pursed his lips tightly. 

“Wal, I might’s well own up, Elnathan,” he 
admitted atlength. ‘I bealittle might wrought up 
this mornin’. I guess I’m sufferin’ from bein’ too 
good a neighbor for my own welfare.” 

Mr. Nudd looked at Caleb askance. ‘‘Huh!” 
he remarked dubiously. “There ain’t so very 
many folks laid up with that complaint round this 
village. When did it ketch you so hard?” 

“It ketched me,” Mr. Peaslee asserted, “a day 
or two after that new man moved into the Skinner 
place, and it’s been gittin’ wuss every day sence. 
True’s we’re settin’ here, Elnathan, that critter’s 
*bout all I e’n bring myself to put up with!” 

“ Sho!” clucked Mr. Nudd sympathetically. 
“What’s he ben doin’ to try you so, Kellup?” 

“ Borrowin’!” returned Mr. Peaslee with em- 
phasis. “He and his wife and that tribe of young 
ones; they’re wuss’n a swarm of locusses! I ain’t 
been able to find a garden rake, or a scythe, or 
my wheelbarrer without hunting all over my farm 
and the Skinner place sence that pack moved here. 


GOOD ORDER. 





z 











sides, as if she hada bad pain. She is engaged in 
putting the enemy off their aim. One moment she 
steams slowly ahead, a shell drops astern of her, 
and she shoots off at full speed toward the Asiatic 
coast, when another drops in front, which sends 
her scooting toward the European side. She is 
no sooner over there than a battery on that side 
drops one quite close, whereupon she turns sud- 
denly in her own length, and dashes back toward 
us, which brings the enemy’s fire just ahead of our 
ship. That sends her straight ahead again, and 
so she goes, from side to side, up and down, twist- 
ing and turning, dancing about like a mad dervish. 

All this time our six-inch guns are blazing away 
ai both shores, the gunners firing at the flashes 
of the enemy’s guns. At length the destroyer 
has accomplished her mission, for she turns and 
dashes past us down the strait. The shells 
scream overhead. You imagine that each is coming 
direct into the foretop, but they all miss, and either 
burst short or in the water beyond. Slowly and 
majestically we turn and follow the destroyer down 
to the entrance. 

When we clear the strait the crews are allowed 
up from their stations. The ship springs to life 
once more. Portholes are opened, the skylights 
removed, and the deck rail replaced. We sit down 
to an excellent luncheon, and in the afternoon re- 
sume our old struggle at deck quoits. 


* © 


HIS EAR AND HIS ART. 


NNE, Henrietta, Elizabeth, and Mary, the 
four daughters of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, were all beautiful women, but 

Lady Elizabeth, who married the Earl of Bridge- 
water, was the most beautiful. Courtiers, artists, 
and poets united in celebrating her loveliness— 
her “angel’s sweetness,” as Pope, one of her most 
ardent admirers, termed it in a letter to his friend, 
Charles Jervas. Jervas, an Irishman of pleasing 
address, moderate talent, and exceptional good 
laoks, good luck, and unashamed vanity, had be- 
come one of the most popular portrait painters 
of the time. He had just completed a portrait of 
Lady Bridgewater, when she died. 
Beauty, frail flower that every season fears, 
Blooms in thy colors for a thousand years 
wrote Pope,—who proved himself thereby both a 
poor critic and a mistaken prophet,—and he added 
mournfully: 
Alas! how little from the grave we claim ! 
Thou but preserv’st a face, and Ia name! 


Jervas’s portrait of the lovely Lady Bridgewater 
is unknown to art to-day, but, oddly enough, an 
anecdote survives of one of the sittings that she 
gave him for the picture. He fancied himself in 
love with her, and had been rhapsodizing about 
her beauty; nevertheless, he suddenly and sur- 
prisingly qualified his praise by informing the lady 
that she had not a handsome ear. A trifle piqued, 
despite her sweetness, “And pray, Mr. Jervas,” 
she inquired, “what is a handsome ear?” 

Pushing up the velvet cap that he wore in his stu- 
dio, and thrusting aside a dandy curl or so, which 
obscured the pleasing prospect, Jervas ingenu- 
ously turned his head sidewise and displayed his 
own ear. Whether or no Lady Bridgewater ad- 
mired the elegance of the ear, she appreciated the 
humor of the incident, and delighted in relating it. 

Jervas was quite as vain of his achievements as 
of his person. Having once copied a picture by 
Titian, he looked alternately at the copy and the 
original, and at last ejaculated, ‘Poor little Tit, 
how he would stare!” 

In reality, his talent was less than mediocre. 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, under whom he had studied, 
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— Stockmann in Fliegende Blitter. 


And tother day he come over and wanted to take 
my watch and chain; said he was goin’ to Bangor 
and might want to get trusted for some things, and 
wanted to look kind of prosp’rous!’’ 

Mr. Nudd again made noises expressive of sym- 
pathy and deprecation. 

“Yes, sir,” went on Mr. Peaslee feelingly, ‘‘and 
that ain’t by no means the wust. The capsheaf 
and button happened this very mornin’. 

‘““My wife’d jest finished dishin’ up breakfast 
and I was dryin’ my face and hands at the sink, 
when I happened to glance out the back winder, 
and there was one of Benson’s shotes rootin’ out 
my garden stuff ’sif he didn’t have only a minute 
more to live. I jest grabbed the fust thing I 
happened on—it chanced to be my wife’s butter 
paddles—and I put out through the back door; 
and my wife close behind me. 

“Wal, it took us both mebbe the better part of 
twenty minutes to get that pig back through the 
hole in the fence, and then my wife used up mebbe 
two minutes more tryin’ to ketch her breath again, 
and then we went back to the house, cal’latin’ to 
eat our breakfast. Elnathan, there wa’n’t any 
more sign of victuals on that table than there is on 
that patch of greensward there! 

“For a minute I was scared my wife was goin’ 
to have a spell with her heart. I ketched her and 
eased her down into a chair, and she was jest 
comin’ round when there that oldest girl from the 
Skinner place stood in the doorway, twistin’ her 
apron and grinnin’ jelluk her father. 

***We had company come before breakfast,’ she 
says, ‘and ma didn’t have hardly anything cooked 
up, so pa and I come over to borrer a little some- 
thin’, and we found some victuals on the table, and 
you wa’n’t here, so we just lugged ’em home—pa 
said ’twould be all right, bein’ neighbors so; but 
after pa got back he r’membered he didn’t relish 
bacon less’n he has eggs with it, so will you lend 
us fourteen? And ma says, if you’ve got some 
napkins and napkin rings she wishes you’d send 
’em over by me; she says a table don’t look right 
when you’ve got company less’n there’s napkins 
on it; and pa says if you e’n find a little pepper 
sass he e’d use a mite of that, and c’n you git ’em 
right off, cause we ain’t had any breakfast yit?’ 

“Wal,” asserted Mr. Peaslee grimly, “by the 
time she’d shot all that at us, ’sif every word was 
a bullet, I ¢’d begin to feel my ears gettin’ warm, 
‘and I got up and reached for my hat! But my 
wife got up out of her chair and went over to the 
young one and turned her round to’rds the door 
and put her out without a word, and then she 
turned to me. 

“*Now, Kellup Peaslee,’ she says, ‘you ain’t 
goin’ over there. You’re goin’ down to the post 
office and tell the men-folks all about it and get it 
out of your system, and by that time I’ll have 
another breakfast ready. Now you run along.’ 

“And that,’’ concluded Mr. Peaslee, “is why I 
looked so fevered up. And don’t you think it’s 
*bout time for my fever to turn? Hey?” 


® ©& 


THE FRENCH SOLDIER AND HIS 
WIFE. 


R. Howard Copland, a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity, who has lived many years in Swit- 
zerland and is now engaged in the Red 

Cross service, tells a touching little story about a 
French soldier in Paris who deliberately hid and 
let his train go off without him. He was ill with 
bronchitis, had been able to eat nothing for four 
days, and was scarcely able to stand. 

I came upon him an hour or so afterward, 
Stretched in the straw, says Mr. Copland, the 





only one in all the great, gloomy train shed. He 
seemed so weak that I went to one of the doctors 
and asked if I could not have him for our hospital. 
The doctor was furious at me for cutting in. He 
said it was the man’s own fault, and he would have 
to lie there until to-morrow and another train, and 
ordered me to leave him alone. But I went back 
when the doctor was gone and talked with him. 
The man fairly broke down, and, as well as his 
awful cold and weakness would let him, he ex- 
plained. He was perfectly crazy to see his wife, 
and she lived in Paris. Nothing else mattered. 
Being at last in the same town, he could not get in 
the train that was to take him away. 

I got her address from him, but it was at the 
other end of Paris. I could not take my ambu- 
lance away from its duty and go fetch her. So I 
tried to get a taxi and pay the driver well to fetch 
her, but there were no taxis to be had. I rushed 
out in the street and stopped a prosperous-looking 
touring car passing by, occupied by a rather nice- 
looking man and woman, and had a good deal of 
trouble in getting them to listen at first. At last I 
got them interested and speeding off rapidly to the 
address, to fetch the wife for one glimpse of the 
poor chap, and I arranged with a nurse to let her 
in at the station gates when she came. 

The next morning one of the nurses who passed 
the night in the train shed told me that late in the 
evening the good people brought the wife and the 
little baby, and the couple just sobbed and sobbed, 
—half in delight at meeting and half in sorrow at 
parting,—but that the soldier took the train early 
the next morning much better in health, and able 
to eat for the first time. 


* & 


SHAVING THE PIG. 


ALMON P. Chase, Governor of Ohio, Senator 
S of the United States, Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, and Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, once had an 
encounter with a pig that is worth telling. 

When a boy he attended a private boarding 
school kept by his uncle, the Episcopal Bishop 
of Ohio. He did the chores for his uncie during 
the school term, and worked on the farm during 
the summer. One day his uncle told his nephew 
that he should kill and dress a pig at the close of 
the school that day. 

With no little difficulty, the boy caught the pig 
and killed it. And now the question was how to 
get the bristles off. He had heard of farmers 
scalding hogs; so he soused the pig into a barrel 
of hot water. He either held the pig in the water 
too long, or did not have it hot enough, for in spite 
of all his scraping, the bristles would not come 
off. He then thought of his uncle’s razors, and 
getting them, he shaved the pig from nose to tail. 

When the bishop returned, he congratulated his 
nephew on the splendid appearance of the pork. 
But when he tried to shave the next day, he dis- 
covered that the razors would not “work.” What 
he said and did we may imagine, but we do not 
know. 

Chief Justice Chase was a very dignified man. 
His private secretary, Mr. Didier, says that he had 
little humor in his composition. President Lincoln 
once related the foregoing story at a meeting of the 
Cabinet, but Mr. Chase did not like it very well, 
and the President never referred to it again. 


® & 


ANOTHER MYSTERIOUS LAKE. 
SUBSCRIBER who was interested in The 
A Ce ion’s 





p t of a lake in Italy that, 

rises and falls in a singular and unexplained 
way has sent us some equally strange facts about 
a lake in eastern Washington. The town of Kah- 
lotus is built on the shores of the lake, and since 
it was once nearly submerged by one of the lake’s 
sudden changes in level, a dike ten or twelve feet 
high has been built to protect the houses against 
another catastrophe. 

The lake is normally a quarter of a mile wide 
and a mile and a half long, but at times the water 
falls so fax that the lake is hardly 150 yards wide. 
The fall is always sudden, and so is the rise that 
eventually follows. Only one small stream enters 
the lake, and there is no visible outlet, but the 
water is always fresh. When the railway was 
built through Kahlotus, the workmen tried to 
carry the tracks across the lake on an embank- 
ment, but the sand was swallowed up almost as 
fast as it was poured in. A ditch was then dug to 
carry off the water through a tunnel into a near- 
by cafion. Halfway through the tunnel the water 
found a crevice, and disappeared into the earth. 
Where it comes to the surface again no one knows. 

Our correspondent adds that on a ranch near 
the town of Kahlotus there is a deep well, the 
water of which at intervals of about two weeks 
rushes up geyser-like to a height of several feet 
‘above the ground. 
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THE NEGLECTED SPECIES. 


N the opinion of some persons, the new teacher 
was going almost too far in her attention to 
nature study. However, the children appeared 

to enjoy it all, and, so far, no parents had made 
open objection to the little talks on birds, insects, 
and flowers with which the teacher diversified the 
routine of school work. So all went along quite 
comfortably until the afternoon when the fly and 
the flea were up for consideration. 

Following the teacher’s lead, the children had 
all grown enthusiastic over the astonishing acro- 
batie abilities of the fly—all except Robbie May, 
who for some time had been staring moodily at 
his desk, casting only occasional glances at the 
teacher, and those unmistakably sullen. 

His mood became so noticeable by the time they 
were all admiring the fact that the fly can walk on 
the ceiling, that the teacher paused and turned to 
the boy. 

“What is the trouble, Robbie?” she inquired. 
“Aren’t you interested in the talk?” 

“Ye-es,” granted Robbie, reluctantly polite. 
Then, warming up, “But I bet a fly can’t hang by 
its knees, and every boy in school can do it, all 
’cept Laurie Lee, and he’s had the diphthery!” 


* © 


ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


HERE is a certain dear old lady who owns 
a little farm, and takes a few boarders in 
summer. 

Recently, an anxious young mother, who has 
been industriously delving into medical literature 
of late, inquired of the old lady whether or not the 
milk that was served at her table was Pasteurized. 

“Of course!” was the old lady’s indignant reply. 
“Don’t we keep all the cows we’ve got in the 
pasture all summer long?” 
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ORAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


‘TIS THE HAPPY HARVEST SEASON, AND THE GOLDEN AUTUMN 


THROUGH, 


PAG 














IN EVERY FIELD AND ORCHARD WE HAVE OUR WORK TO DO. 





AUTUMN ENTRAPPED. 


AN OPEN-AIR PLAY FOR CHILDREN. 


BY FRANCES KIRKLAND. 


CHARACTERS. 
AUTUMN.—(A dark-haired girl. ) 
MONARCH OAK. 

LADY WHITE BircH.—(A fair-haired girl. ) 

SOLITARY PINE. 

GRANDMOTHER WITCH-HAZEL. 

ForEst FAIRIES. —(Eight little girls. ) 

CHESTNUT BurRs.—(Eight little boys. ) 

ACT I. 

Green Glade Forest.— Monarch Oak and 
Lady White Birch enter, scattering bright- 
eolored leaves. Monarch Oak wears a long 
tunic of dark red, and has a crown of leaves; 
Lady White Birch is dressed in white, and 
wears garlands of birch leaves. 

Monarch Oak. — 
The winds must come, the leaves must go, 
For our dear Autumn wills it so. 
Lady White Birch. — 
I love her garlands and her sheaves, 
And so I, too, will give my leaves 
That Autumn may be richly dressed; 
Of leaves and nuts and fruits possessed. 
Monarch Oak. — 
Let banners bright her coming tell, 
And crickets sound her herald bell! 
Lady White Birch, looking toward the en- 
trance. — 
The Forest Fairies come our way, 
Oh, may they bring her here to-day ! 

Enter the Forest Fairies, dressed in yellow 
and scarlet. They come dancing in, and circle 
round Monarch Oak and Lady White Birch, 
singing. — 

Spirits of the wood are we, 
For we live in bush and tree; 
Now we seek the harvest queen— 
Have you here fair Autumn seen? 
Monarch Oak. — 
Fair Autumn is not with us here, 
And yet we know that she is near. 
Fairies. — 
We’ ve searched the forests and the fells, 
And no one yet her coming tells. 
Lady White Birch. — 
Come, help us then to deck the earth, 
That we may show our joy and mirth. 

All busily scatter leaves. Grandmother 
Witch-Hazel enters, unnoticed. She stands a 
moment, leaning on her staff, draws her black 


cloak round her, then raises her witch-hazel | 


wand, and says.— 
Children of the forest ways, 
I come not here to join your plays. — 

At her words all are quiet and look ques- 
tioningly at the old woman. 

Witch-Hazel. — 
I would not have fair Autumn here, 
For I love not her time of year. 

The others gather in groups and look threat- 
eningly at Witch-Hazel. She glares back at | 
them, and says. — 

I have grown old and bent and gray ; 
This is for me an evil day, 

For Autumn touches all the wood. 
Oh, I would blossom if I could! 

I’d open all my flowers to-night, 
Would Autumn only grant the right! 
You younger ones may wait till spring. 
To you it is a little thing 

To wait once more for merry May; 
For me it is a weary way. 

My blossoms would once more appear 
Did not fair Autumn interfere. 


She shakes her staff threateningly. They 
stand trembling , then Monarch Oak speaks. — 
Your words are those of age and fears; 
Thus speak not we of lesser years. 
Witch-Hazel. — 
If I fair Autumn’s hand can stay, 
T’ll drive her from this land away! 
Lady White Birch. — 
Oh, speak not so, ill-natured dame, 
But tell us whence and why you came. 
Witch-Hazel. — 
I came to stop your useless rout, 
And see what ill you were about. 
Lady White Birch. — 
We do no harm to bird or tree, 
Nor do we wish to injure thee. 
Witch-Hazel. — 
Yet if I hap on Autumn first, 
She shall have cause to fear the worst. 

She withdraws, beating the ground with her 

staff. 
Fairies, excitedly. — 
And will the Witch harm Autumn dear? 
Our hearts are all a-shake with fear! 
Lady White Birch. — 
Come! Let us go our different ways, 
And meet again in two more days; 
This place shall be our gathering ground 
When we fair Autumn shall have found. 
All go out. 
ACT II. 

A lonely spot in the forest. 
Witch-Hazel. — 

Oh, may the great roots stop their feet 
Ere one of them shall Autumn meet! 
May clinging vines their arms entwine, 
So that her capture may be mine! 
Then shall my blossoms fair appear, 
When Autumn cannot interfere; 

For she shall walk into my snare 
Without a doubt, without a care. 

The leafy boughs all ready stand, 

The trap shall spring at my command. 

A faint cry is heard, and Autumn enters. 
She wears wreaths of leaves, her scarlet dress 
is torn, a long bramble trails after her; she 
appears in deep trouble. 

Witch-Hazel. — 
You have, it seems, escaped from me; 
But not for long shall you be free! 
| Autumn. — 
Have pity on a weary maid 
Who comes here troubled and afraid! 
This morn I was the happiest lass 
That ever trod the forest grass, 
Nor have I harmed a single thing 
That goes on foot, or hoof, or wing. 
To-day I fell into a snare 
I had no thought was hidden there; 
So pity me, thou ancient one, 
| And with thine angry words be done! 
Witch-Hazel.— . 
| Now you are once more in my power, 
No help have you from tree or flower! 
| Autumn sinks down, frightened and weary. 
Witch-Hazel. — 











Come, Chestnut Burs, with thorny sides, | 
For it is here that Autumn hides! 
Enter the Chestnut Burs, dressed in brown, | 
and carrying empty burs. 
Witch-Hazel. — | 
Now pelt her, each with prickly prize, 
Nor heed at all her useless cries! 
The Chestnut Burs toss burs at Autumn, 





who tries to shield her face with her hands. | 


Witch-Hazel, to one of the Chestnut Burs. — 
Go call the Solitary Pine; 
He sanctions all these deeds of mine. 

(To Autumn. ) 

Then shall you soon be tightly bound, 
And never in the forest found. 
Autumn, moaning. — 
Why is it that you hate me so? 
I wish so much that I might know! 
Witch-Hazel. — 
I wish to show my flowers soon— 
How can I in the harvest moon? 
All other blossoms come in spring, 
Nor would they change for anything. 
Autumn. — 
If I had only sooner known! 
How can I please thee, ancient crone? 

Enter Solitary Pine, dressed in a long robe 
of dark green, and carrying pine boughs. 
Witch-Hazel, to Pine.— 

Now will we bind her feet and hands 
With the green vines’ unyielding bands. 
They bind Autumn. 
Witch-Hazel, to Pine.— 
So lay your boughs o’er limbs and hair 
That wood folk may not find her there. 
Solitary Pine covers Autumn, who moans 
faintly. 
Witch-Hazel. — 
Now will we elsewhere quickly go, 
And leave the jade imprisoned so. 
Autumn. — 
Oh, if I ever have the chance 
I’ll lead you all a sorry dance! 

They leave Autumn lying on the ground. 
Then, to the sound of faint music, the Forest 
Fairies enter, dancing and singing. — 

We’re seeking still our Autumn fair. 
Oh, have you seen her anywhere? 

-Autumn moans and stirs her pine-bough 
covering. The Fairies stop dancing and softly 
approach the mound of pine boughs. They 
move the boughs, see Autumn, and start back 
in surprise. 

First Fairy.— 
That we should find you lying here! 
We knew not you were even near! 
Second Fairy.— 
But what has been the circumstance 
That brought to you this sad mischance? 

Autumn, rising slowly, as they clear away 
the boughs and unbind her.— 

As I was walking by the stream 
There fell upon me, swift, a dream. 
I seemed to see your faces, all; 

I saw you dance, I heard you call, 
And hurrying to join your play, 

I heeded not the unknown way. 
Then down I fell among the crags; 
My hands are torn, my dress is rags! 

She shows the rents in her gown and the 

cuts in her hands. 
I lost my happy heart and song, 
And wandered in the forest long, 
Until I stumbled to this place— 
And met Witch-Hazel’s angry face. 
Fairies. — 
We saw the Witch and were afraid, 
So we came hastening to your aid. 
Her vow that she would do you harm 
Had filled us all with wild alarm. 
Autumn. — 
My grief and pain are quickly past, 
*Tis pleasure only that can last. 
How beautiful it is, and good, 
To have such friends within the wood! 


| Fairies. — 


Now will we soothe you with sweet sleep, 
And till the morrow vigil keep. 

We’ll lead you gently to the place 

Where others wait your smiling face. 
All go out. 


ACT III. 

Green Glade Forest. Enter Autumn dressed 
in yellow, with a crown of berries, and carry- 
ing a basket of fruit. She appears radiant 
and happy. About her the Forest Fairies 
dance a moment; then all seat themselves. 
First Fairy.— 

This is the glade of fairest green 
Where last our Lady Birch was seen, 
And this the chosen gathering ground 
When you, dear lady, we had found. 

Enter Monarch Oak and Lady White Birch. 

Lady White Birch.— 
Oh, what a happy, happy day 
That brought you from the North away! 
She embraces Autumn. 
Monarch Oak. — 
We heard your tale of cruel wrong, 
But trust your suffering was not long. 
| Autumn. — 
Twas over mercifully soon. 
Now will we have our merriest moon! 





First Fairy. — 
| But look! She, too, draws nigh us here, 
The Witch! Our duty is full clear! 


We’1ll bind her cruel feet and hands, 
And bear her quickly from our lands! 
Autumn. — 
No, stay! 
I’d see her ere she goes away! 
Monarch Oak, starting forward.— 
She’s with the Solitary Pine! 
And, truly, he’s no friend of mine! 
Lady White Birch, to Monarch Oak.— 
Do thou but as fair Autumn will; 
We must indeed her wish fulfill. 
Monarch Oak stands still, but clenches his 
hands. The Witch, the Solitary Pine, and the 
Chestnut Burs enter, see Autumn, and start 
back in fright. The Fairies check them and 
lead them, trembling, to Autumn. 
Autumn. — 
Upon another day we met— 
A sorry day, I can’t forget! 
Witch- Hazel. — 
My blossoms are my dearest right; 
I opened them but yesternight. 
Now they must wither and grow cold, 
For I am weak, and sad, and old; 
And now that you are here at last, 
My poor, brief blossom-time is past! 
Autumn. — 
You left me in a sorry plight, 
Because you loved your blossoms bright. 
Witch- Hazel. — 
A wealth of sheaves is yours by right, 
But I lose all I have to-night! 
Autumn. — 
Oh, fret not for your blossoms fair! 
Although my form you did ensnare, 
To you I shall be far more kind, 
For you are old, and sad, and blind 
To all that makes the forest gay, 
When merry Autumn comes this way ; 
For though in spring most flowers are here, 
Yours still shall greet the waning year; 
And may you grow more kind and good 
To all the creatures of the wood! 
Fairies. — 
Oh, Autumn rightly is our queen! 
Was ever so much mercy seen? 
Lady White Birch. — 
: Now that we all are glad and free, 
Let us prolong our jollity, 
And elves and fairies dance together 
In this most glorious autumn weather! 
| The Chestnut Burs and the Forest Fairies 
| join hands and dance about Autumn, who is 
| seated. Lady White Birch and Monarch Oak 
| stand at the right, and Witch-Hazel and Soli- 
tary Pine at the left. 
Music. 





Curtain. 
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Says Johnny Knife, 
‘lm keen for life 
No rust for me 
again, sir, 
My heart is right 
My face is bright 
| bathe in 
Old Dutch Cleanser’ | 





On written request we will mail—free of 
charge—a booklet, “The Spickanspan Folks,” 
containing six beautiful colored prints espe- 
cially designed for young folks. 

“Old Dutch,” 196 West Monroe St., Chicago. 


| which telephone girls in time of peril have stood 
| to their posts as simply and unquestioningly, and 


| with as high a sense of the demands of duty and 
| the honor of their profession, as any soldier whose 


| 
| 
| 


| ter or to mitigate its effects. 


| 


above which, on the switchboard, the small signal 
| light kindled and flickered has led to a quick 





| the neighbor and playmate of his Chinese boy- 
| hood, Yee Ling, who had come to the United States 


| So urgent was his longing that a sympathetic 


| 


| 


| sort of blind trail about Boston and over Cam- 


| Chinamen, and with shopkeepers. 


| Lee, for whom Yee Ling worked. He was brought 
| tothe telephone. But she could understand almost 


| 


| 


| These hatch out in the spring, and the caterpillars 
| soon devour the young leaves. 
| been comparatively easy to combat the ravages 
| of the pest. 


| round each tree. 


| above the band, and how she got there was a 


| moths together above the band on the tree—the 








| require presence of mind: 


| wires,—and a summons to the fire department has 
| stopped a threatening blaze before it became a 
| conflagration. 


| life. 


| THE RESOURCEFUL WINTER MOTH. 


| very short and quite unadapted to flight, climbs 





ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK. 


a tradition of their business with the tele- 
phone operators of our country. There are 
| literally hundreds of instances—only recently The 
| Companion narrated a few conspicuous ones—in 


(CC aitaaic it may fairly be said, has become 


regimental standard bears a score of historic 
battles emblazoned on its folds. 

Oftener than courage, and even more impera- 
tively, the emergencies of the telephone exchange 
unflurried nerves and 
quick thinking. Again and again these qualities 
have enabled the girl at Central to prevent disas- 
More than once the 
failure to receive a response from the number 


guess at fire,—insulation burned away, and crossed 


Sometimes it is not fire, but bur- 
glary with which the girl at the wire is called upon 
todeal. Recently, in Ohio, a night operator caught 
the tinkling crash of broken glass, and guessed 
that a neighboring bank was being robbed. She 
rang up the town marshal, then the officers of the 
bank, and finally—for it was doubtful if they could 
arrive in time—set the telephone bell inside the 
bank itself to jingling. It was a happy thought, 
for the unexpected sound in the deserted building 
so startled the burglars that they fled in haste 
before securing their booty. 

Sometimes it is a case of quick thought in saving 
One operator helped to rescue an apparently 
drowned boy, summoning, with instant knowledge 
of their whereabouts in different parts of the city, 
the nearest physician, the nearest ambulance, 
and the pulmotor from the police station, and 
warned the nearest hospital what kind of patient 
was on the way, so that everything was ready 
when he arrived. In this case the lad was resus 
citated, although he was so far gone that his 
chance of life was of the slightest; had there been 
the least slip in the quick thought and right action 
of the girl at the wire, he must have lost it. 

Sometimes it is an emergency purely of senti- 
ment that tests the wit and patience of the opera- 
tor to the utmost. Such was the case of Yee Sing 
and Yee Ling. Yee Sing was dying in a Boston 
hospital. He knew he was near his end, and 
wanted to bid farewell to his lifelong friend, and 


with him; but he did not know Yee Ling’s address. 


nurse called up Central, told the tale, and asked 
the help of the operator, Miss Martha Bithell. 
There was no clue—but Miss Bithell said she 
would try. 

She called a Harrison Avenue Chinese restau- 
rant. Result: stoical don’t-care-ness. She called 
a big Chinese merchant. He was intelligent and 
obliging. He did not know Yee Ling, but supplied 
a list of addresses to try. Then she followed a 


bridge, Brookline, and Brighton. She talked with 
“information” on many exchanges, with various 


At last Brighton “information” located Tom 


nothing of what came from the far end of the tele- 
phone, and he could not understand her. 

She tried the Boston merchant again. He offered 
| to be her interpreter. Result: Oxford 22260 con- 
| nected with Brighton 516-W, and Yee Ling got 
| Yee Sing’s dying message in his own tongue. 
| Time: a little more than two hours. Net divi- 
dend: a dying man’s peace of mind. Investment: 
patience, wit, resourcefulness, and a woman’s 
quick and sympathetic grasp of human needs. 


® © 


NGLAND’S winter moth is one of the greatest 
‘pests with which the fruit growers of that 
country have to contend. It begins to ap- 
pear in October, and the female, whose wings are 


the trunks of the fruit trees and deposits her eggs. 
Heretofore it has 


Seeing that the female is unable to 
fly, fruit growers place bands of a sticky substance 
The female, in climbing the 
trunk, comes to the band, and is held fast. 

But a wonderful thing has happened, says the 
| Manchester (England) Guardian. In recent years 
the female moth has been found from time to time 


mystery. Finally, however, an entomological ex- 
pert unveiled it. He saw the male and female 


male evidently having just deposited the female. 
There appears to be little doubt, adds the 
Guardian, that in this we have a remarkable 
adaptation to circumstances. The female cannot 
fly, but the male can, and it would seem that he | 
had flown to the higher part of the tree, carrying 
his wife upon his back. This is one of the most | 
striking discoveries in natural history, and is 
creating much interest among nature students. 
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RAVAGES OF RUST. 








EW people comprehend the extent of purely 
normal wear and tear. Tit-Bits says that | 
one large railway system suffers a loss of | 


F 


| more than eighteen tons of metal daily, due solely 


to the effect of rust. Thus far, the only known | | 
preventive is to keep the metal surface always | 
covered with a suitable paint. Some idea of the | 
costliness of this remedy, however, may be gained | 
from the fact that it requires about £1,000 annually | 
to paint one large railway bridge alone. 

A typical case of this kind is the Forth Bridge, | 
on which a corps of painters are constantly em- 
ployed, since the weather makes repainting of 
one end of this large structure necessary before 
the workers have reached the other. Although 
experiments have demonstrated that pure iron 
surrounded by oxygen does not rust, and that 
some acid, especially carbonic acid, is necessary 
for the production of rust, the secret of manufac- 
turing rustless steel and iron remains to be dis- 
covered, 
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IT’S YOUR TURN NOW— 


il hailed lioreieeaieniasaiateedmentenedll 
We have heretofore supplied several very different types of ‘‘homey” Cypress House Plans and 


Cypress Bungalow Plans to thousands of enthusiastically appreciative people. 
We therefore show here another one, totally 
It is carefully estimated to cost about $3,900. 


these exactly met YOUR tastes or needs. 
different in character, and one of the best yet. 


Perhaps none of 


It is 


CYPRESS SHINGLE HOUSE No. 2 


COMPLETE WORKING PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS, ENOUGH FOR A GOOD CARPENTER TO BUILD FROM, ARE 
YOURS in VOL. 34 of the famous CYPRESS POCKET a FREE ON REQUEST. 
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Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS 


Our entire resources are at your service. 


CTURERS’ ASSN. 


1228 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 1228 Heard National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Coffee and Teas 


Reputable Grocers prefer to sell well-known and advertised 
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Style A, RUGBY. Given to Companion subscribers av 

for one new solic subscription and 50 cents extra 

In either cane we will DELIVER 

FREE anywhere in the United State: 

peng of strong leather, dressed ‘with special refer- 
nce to its durability. Regulation size and thor- 

oughiy stitched with waxed thread. The bladder is 

of the best rubber. If an Infiator is wanted send 25 

cents extra. 


Style B, COLLEGIATE. Given to Companion subscrib- 
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LIVER FREE anywhere in the United States 

Made of thick cowhide, regulation size, and is strong 
and durable. Has the best rubber bladder. Inflator 
nal Ib, with hard rubber tube, furnished for 25 cents 
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A Distinctive Upright 

The tasteful piano shown above is one 
of our latest (Style 803). Just a touch 
of artistic hand carving and graceful 
panelling relieve the design and dis- 
tinguish it from the monotony of many 
present day pianos. Originated as a 
special style for our Boston wareroom 
trade it has met with wide appreciation. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are built in but one grade—“he dest. 

In our complete line of grands, 
players and uprights is surely a piano to 
meet your ideal. Over 400 Leading 


Educational Institutions and nearly || 


60,000 American homes now use the 
lvers & Pond. 

Our catalogue should be in the hands 
of every intending buyer. Write for it. 


ff How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IV pianos from 
the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Rail- 
road freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos 
in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and val 
information to buyers. 
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will go farther and do more than a 
whole bottle of inferior oil. 3-in-One 
oils, cleans and polishes, prevents 
rust. The first and only lubricating 
oil for sewing machines, clocks, 
watches, typewriters, bicycles, talk- 
ing machines, roller skates, fishing 
rods. Best preparation for cleaning 
and polishing furniture. Only gun 
oil recommended by all leading fire- 
arm makers. Can’t gum or soil or 
dry out quickly—contains no acid. 
10 cts., 25 cts. and 50 cts. sizes, and 
25 cts. Handy Oil Cans. 

FREE generous sample and Dictionary— 

both free. Write for them. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 AIG. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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State size and which style 
is. wanted. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
Dept. N. BOSTON, MASS. 
RAISE BELGIAN HARES FOR US. 


H s We furnish stock and pay you $2.00 
Big P. rofits. each. Also cavies, vain, skunk, fox, 
Squabs, frogs, etc. 2 
tieulars FREE. 





booklets and contract for dime. Par- 
Belgian Hare, Box 21, Holmes Park, Mo. 














NATURE G SCIENCE 


POLYCHROMATIC BEAR.—Some years ago, 

says the American Museum Journal, Mr. G. 
Frederick Norton began a special study of the so- 
called ‘‘blue” or “glacier” bear (Ursus emmonsi), 
which is confined to the vicinity of the Saint Elias 
range of mountains in Alaska. Mr. Norton got 
numerous skins and skulls, by means of which he 
has proved that the blue bear is merely the black 
bear ( Ursus americanus) in a different color phase. 
The black bear apparently is a polychromatic 
animal, and has several well-marked color phases 
that in some instances are very local. A few years 
ago, the American Museum of Natural History 
obtained, through Mr. Kermode of the Provincial 
Museum at Victoria in British Columbia, two beau- 
tiful skins and skulls of the white bear ( Ursus ker- 
modei) from Gribbell Island. Instead of being a 
new species, this white bear is also doubtless the 
black bear in a different color phase. The so- 
called cinnamon bear is in the same case. Black 
and cinnamon bears are often found together in a 
single litter. The American Museum plans to 
prepare a group that will show the black bear in 
all his many colors. Mr. Norton has given the 
Museum a magnificent specimen of a glacier bear 
taken in Disenchahtment Bay at Yakutat in 
Alaska. The Museum needs only a cinnamon 
bear to complete its group. 


RIFLE PERISCOPE.—At first the periscope 
merely enabled a soldier to look over the 
parapet of a trench without exposing his head, 
but now it can be attached to his rifle so that he 
can aim it while remaining under cover. As the 
illustration, which we take from the Field, shows, 











the soldier views the sights through a periscope 
firmly attached to an extra stock. He can aim 
and fire the rifle almost as quickly as if he were 
holding it in the usual position. The public- 
spirited inventors of the contrivance have not 
applied for a patent. 


TRANGE WELLS.—Some of the wells near 

Winnebago, in Minnesota, show slight daily 
variations in level. The water frequently stands 
lowest at about ten o’clock in the morning, when 
the barometric pressure is usually greatest, and 
highest at about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the pressure is likely to be least. Still 
greater fluctuations mark the passage of storms, 
for the water rises materially with the decrease 
in pressure as they approach, and subsides on the 
return of fair weather and a high barometer. 
One artesian well that is 470 feet deep and ends 
in sandstone, flows, it is said, twenty-five per 
cent. more when the wind is northeast—that is, 
during storms—than it does ordinarily. On the 
approach of storms, the usually clear water in 
some of the wells of southern Minnesota becomes 
cloudy or milky; in others it becomes bright yellow 
or deep red. Among the wells the water of which 
becomes milky before storms are some in a section 
of Scott County; the wells the water of which 
becomes most discolored are in the vicinity of 
Waterville in Lesueur County. The milkiness 
is owing to silt or clay; the yellow and red col- 
ors are thought to be due to fine particles of iron 
oxide. 


USTRALIAN FAUNA.—The native wild 
animals of Australia are being rapidly exter- 
minated. In the Scientific Australian recently, 
Mr. W. H. Le Souef wrote that foxes and feral 
cats—both needlessly introduced into the country 
—have done much of the mischief. ‘‘The fox,” he 
remarks, “will in course of time overrun the whole 
of Australia,—it has overrun half of it already,— 
and in consequence all ground game... will 
suffer severely.”’ 


The loss to Australia cannot 





well be computed in cash. Besides native game, 
the fox destroys young lambs, turkeys, geese, 
ducks, and other domestic poultry. Removing 
the timber and scrub, draining the swamps, and 
putting up miles of wire fences have led even more 
quickly to the destruction of many of the native 
animals. Wire fences alone have killed thou- 
sands of emus and kangaroos, which, since they 
have been prevented from making their customary 
migrations in search of water, have been doomed 
to die wretchedly of thirst. 


OOD AND WATER.— All wood contains 

more or less water; even the driest wood 
known contains two or three pounds of water to 
every hundred pounds of weight. Absolutely dry 
wood is unknown, for the heat needed to obtain it 
would dissolve the wood and convert it into gas 
and charcoal. An eminent Swiss authority on the 
characteristics of wood believes that a sufficiently 
powerful and perfect microscope, could it be made, 
would show that the ultimate wood cell is com- 
posed of crystals like grains of sugar or salt, and 
that thin films of water hold the crystals apart, 
yet bind them into a mass. A good microscope 
shows the wood cell and reveals its spiral band- 
ages and its openings and cavities, but no instru- 
ment yet made reveals the ultimate crystals that, as 
many believe, do exist, and that would explain 
why water cannot be expelled from wood without 





destroying the wood itself. 
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SSs5 — Ask your daddy 
ae «> about the fun he used to have 
. - with a bicycle. You can have this fun 
Safe-Silen ten times over with a Miami Power Bicycle. It 





goes farther and faster with no effort on your part. 
You guide the Miami while the sturdy little gasoline 
engine does the work. 


A Machine for Work and Play. 


You can ride to school or run errands on the Miami. Then you can mount 
it for a fishing trip or a long ride into the country. “A hundred miles for ten 
cents.” Think of it! Visit your cousin in the next county or friends in a neigh- 
Lee town. a scenery and new faces will educate you by broadening your 
outloo! e 
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on life. 



































































MODEL 15 MODELI6 
$125°° A atoms 
FLAT BELT ano IDLER, Reg. V~- BOARDS , CLUTCH, 
MAGNETO IGNITION, B icy4 MAGNETO IGNITION 
PEDAL STARTING Powerb! ano KICK STARTER 


WEIGHT (nkfillea) ABOUT II9 LBS, (WEIGHT (Tank filled) ABOUT 25 LAS, 


is not a motorcycle, but a strong bicycle with a gasoline motor built in it. It has speed enough 
for all ordinary purposes—25 miles an hour—yet has not so much speed as to be dangerous. 
Although the Miami weighs only 125 pounds, it is built heavy enough for all road work. It is 
safe, silent, clean. So simple in design that any boy with a mechanical bent will delight in 
taking care of it. When not in use can be stored on the porch, in the kitchen, or any out- 
of-the-way place. 


A Machine for the Boy With Manly Spirit. 


Something to stir his red blood and rouse his mechanical genius. The responsibility 
of ones Se Miami will develop his initiative and make him self-confident. It 
teaches him to make quick decisions. ee 3 
sides ber a constant delight, the Miami is an education to any boy. It 
brings out the qualities which will help him make a success in life. 


Ask Your Father to Write for Catalog. 


Show him this ad. Tell him you want a | 
Dealers and Agents. | Miami. Daddy wishes you to be happy. We also make the 
Speak to bie when he comes home from | Flying Merkel Mo- 
We have <_<, torcycles and Bicy- 
tive proposition for you. | THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO., J cles; also Racycle, 
One man in each terri- 0 Miami and Hudson { 
tory. Write for details. Bicycles. Catalog free. f 



































G & J “Indianapolis Brand” “Chain Tread” 
Bicycle Tires Built With “Motor” Strength. 


HE “Chain Tread” automobile tire is famous the 
world over as a real anti-skid tire—a real long 
mileage tire, and a real puncture resisting tire. 

The “Chain Tread” Motorcycle tire enjoys the same 
prestige. 

The G & J “Indianapolis Brand” “Chain Tread” 
Bicycle Tire built up to the same high standard, elimi- 
nates skidding, gives exceptional mileage and phenome- 
nal freedom from punctures. 

The “Chain Tread” Tire has been adopted as standard 


equipment by many leading automobile and motorcycle 
manufacturers. 


Be sure any bicycle tire you buy has the G & J 
Trade Mark and the famous “Chain Tread.” 


United StatesTires 


Made by the Largest Rubber Company in the World. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to ony address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 

the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail. should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 


be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. | 


Bilyer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t 


s liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 


the envelope. 

Renewals. 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 


our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








A FRACTURED HIP. 


NE of the most serious accidents that 
can befall the aged is a broken hip, by 
which we mean a fracture of the upper- 
most portion, or neck, of the thigh bone. 
It is also an accident to which the 
aged are very liable, owing to certain 

changes in the shape and consistency of the bone 
that are incidental to old age. The bones of the 
aged are more brittle than those of young persons, 
because the proportion of mineral matter in the 
bone increases with age, and the unfriable organic 
framework of the bones is correspondingly dimin- 
ished. The bone, therefore, breaks readily—just 
as a pipestem can be broken with a tap that would 
have no effect on a green twig of the same size. 

All the bones of the old suffer in this way; but 
the upper extremity of the thigh bone is especially 
liable to fracture because of its shape. In youth, 
the neck of the thigh bone leads off from the shaft 
at an obtuse angle, so that the weight of the body 
is transmitted in an almost direct line to the legs. 
In the aged, however, it projects more at a right 
angle, so that the weight of the body must be sup- 
ported by only one side of the neck of the bone. 
That, of course, makes the bone break more easily 
when it bears the shock of a fall. 

Finally, a hip fracture in the aged does not heal 
well. There is very little vitality in the bone, and 
it is extremely difficult, and sometimes impossible, 
to set such a fracture, for the small, broken-off 














end down in the cavity of the hip joint eludes | 


every effort to control its movements. Formerly 
an old person with a fractured hip was put to bed 
with splints, and a weight attached to his leg, and 
as the fracture seldom or never healed, that meant 
that he Was bedridden for the rest of his life. In 
many cases, now, the physician does not try to 
unite the fragments of bone; but after the shock 
and soreness of the accident have subsided, the | 
patient is put into a wheel chair, and eventually | 
encouraged to waik about with crutches, the hip | 
being supported with a plaster-of-Paris splint if | 
necessary. In this way the general health is fairly 
well maintained, and although the sufferer remains 
a cripple, at least he is not bedridden. 
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| 
A MEMORY JOGGER. | 


HIS looks,’’ said Edith, with a glance of | 
dismay at the curiously littered closet | 
of one shelf, ‘like what Grandma Blake | 
used to call ‘a clutter hole.’” 

“Tt isn’t,” retorted Beth; ‘it’s my | 
shelf for everything.” | 

“And everything out of place,” observed Edith | 
ironically. “Oh, yes, here’s the jar of cold cream.” 

“Of course it’s there!” persisted Beth. ‘‘You 
see, [had to have a shelf for everything. See that 
good-sized package there? That’s a bundle of 
towels I promised to hemstitch for Mrs. Ames. 
She has so much to do, poor thing! And that 
littlest parcel is something I promised to give to 
Lottie Whidden the next time she comes here. 

“Those books in the corner are some I borrowed 
from Isabel Withington, and when I see them on 
that shelf Iam reminded that I have read them, 
and must return them at the first opportunity. 
That little pile of rags I shall give to Mrs. Cum- 
mings—lI give her all my old things for carpet rags. 
My shelf is a first aid to memory, you see.” 

“I do see now,” admitted Edith, ‘‘and it reminds 
me that I should have brought those French books 
that I borrowed of you. Dear me! How long has 
it been, anyhow? I’ve been here a dozen times 
since, and I always come without them.” 

“Yes, I’ve found it a pretty good scheme,” Beth 
went on, “and I make it a rule to peep in that 
closet every time before leaving home to call on 
anyone. If I’ve borrowed a magazine, there it 
lies, staring me in the face, appealing to be taken 
back to its owner.” 

‘**What first put the idea of your place for every- 
thing into your head?” asked Edith. 

“T’ll tell you,” responded Beth readily. ‘I had 
promised one of my old winter gowns to the woman 
who calls for the wash, and I forgot all about it 
till warm weather. I knew that poor soul was in 
actual need of a respectable and comfortable gar- 
ment for Sundays, yet I forgot. I was actually 
ashamed, and cast about for some scheme to help 
me to remember my debts and my promises. The 
result,” concluded Beth, ‘‘was that particular 
shelf, where I never put anything except bor- 
rowed articles or things that I have promised or 
intend to bestow on some one. Better try it!” 

“T will,” said Edith. “I’m always forgetting to 
remember.” 
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JOURNALISM IN TRENCH AND CABIN. 


ESPITE hard times and the discouragements 
of censorship, there have recently appeared 
in the field of British journalism several 

interesting and audacious newcomers. These 
are the newspapers published by soldiers in the 


Three weeks after the receipt of money | 





trenches and sailors at sea. A unique venture is 
the Maidstone Magazine, with which is incorpo- | 
rated the Pandora Piffie and the Alecto Argus, | 
whose editor and contributors are all officers of | 


| the Eighth Submarine Flotilla. It contains a little 
| news and a great deal of jollity and nonsense, in- 
cluding an amusing parody of Lewis Carroll— 
“Alice in Eighth Flotilla Land.” 
The undersea journalists are rivaled by those 
who ride the billows instead of diving under them. 
Several papers have appeared on different ships 
| of the battle fleet. In one, the North Sea Times, 
| a contributor, ‘“‘Mr. Clinker Cole from the stoke- 
hold,” protesting against the uneven distribution 
of fighting chances, perpetrates a pun that is so 
| bad that it is positively preéminent. 
‘Well, I dunno, but some blokes seem to scoop 
| in all the luck wot’s goin’,” he complains resent- 
| fully. ‘Every time there’s anythink doin’, that 
|’ere menagerie squadring—you know, the Lion 
and Tiger, and Indomita(bull), whatever kind of 
| animile that may be—always gets a look in and 
| does something, whereas the remainder of us 
| merely takes the part of aujince.” 

Even the Voice of the Benzine Lancers—motor 
transport—makes itself heard through a special 
organ; and more than one enterprising little 
| British sheet, published just behind the trenches 
“somewhere in France,” contains, along with its 
| news and nonsense, advertisements of concerts, 
| private theatricals, wrestling and boxing matches, 
and football games organized among the men. In 
all the papers, anecdotes of the lighter side of 
military life abound. Here are a few of them: 

“The skipper of a trawler arrived alongside in 
his dinghy last week, having a German mine 
in tow,” reports a naval correspondent. “The 
worthy man’s reply to urgent requests not to 
bring the thing too close was, ‘It’s all right, sir. 
I’ve knocked the ’orns off wiv a boat hook.’ ”’ 

Two brief dialogues were sent in to compete for 
the leather medal offered by a journal published 
in the trenches in Flanders: 

A discontented soldier complains to an orderly 
officer about the dust and dirt in his rations. 

Orderly Officer, severely —Didn’t you enlist to 
fight for your country ? 

Discontented Soldier—Yes, but I didn’t enlist to 
eat it. 

The second dialogue takes place between an 
infantryman and a motor mechanic: 

Infantryman—Which is your sergeant major— 
that thin man over there? 

Friend, of the Motor Transport—No, the other 
| one; him with the pneumatic stummick. 


| 
| 
| 
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HUMOR IN THE CATECHISM. 
| T= ERE must have been some curious speci- 





mens of Scottish humor brought out at the 

examinations that the ministers of the flock 
| conducted before administering the communion. 
| Thus, a clergyman asked one parishioner, “What 
kind of man was Adam?” 

“Ou, just like ither fouk,’’ he replied. 

The minister insisted on a more accurate descrip- 
tion. “Weel,” said the catechumen, “the was just 
like Joe Simson, the horse couper.” 

“How so?” asked the minister. 

“Weel, naebody got onything by him, and mony 
lost.” 

A lad had come for examination previous to re- 
| ceiving his first communion. The pastor, knowing 
| that his young friend was not very profound in his 

theology, and not wishing to discourage him or 
| keep him from the table unless compelled to do so, 
| began by asking what he thought a safe question. 
| So he took the Old Testament and asked him how 
many commandments there were. After a little 
thought the lad put his answer in the modest 
form of a supposition, and replied cautiously, 
“Perhaps ahunner.” The clergyman was vexed, 
and told him such ignorance was intolerable, and 
that the youth must come back for another exami- 
nation when he had learned more. 

As he went away he met a friend, and on learn- 
ing that he, too, was going to the minister for 
examination, the young fellow asked: ; 

“Weel, what will ye say if the minister speers 
hoo mony commandments there are?” 

“Say? Why, I shall say ten, to be sure.” 

To which the other rejoined with great triumph, 
“Ten! Try ye him wi’ ten! I tried him wi’ a 
hunner, and he wasna satisfied.” 

A better example of an answer to catechetical 
examination was offered in the very conclusive 
reply made by an old body to the minister who 
proposed the question of the Shorter Catechism, 
“What are the decrees of God?” 

Wisely the old man replied, “‘’Deed, sir, He 
kens that best Himsel’.” 

Another answer from a little girl was shrewd 
and reflective. The question was, ‘Why did the 
Israelites make a golden calf?” and she replied: 

“They hadna as muckle siller as wad mak a 
coo.”” 
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HOW HE LOST HIS FISH. 


N Easterner was spending his first summer in 
A Montana, says the Washington Star, where 
he had a good opportunity to indulge in his 
favorite sport of trout fishing. One afternoon he 
had been unusually successful, but just as he was 
setting out for camp with a heavy string of fish 
he caught sight of a great pine that had blown 
down, and was lying with its top in the water— 
just the place for hooking a monster trout. 

Pushing along to the fallen pine, he climbed 
upon it by dint of hard scrambling, holding on as 
best he could with his rod in one hand and his 
string of fish in the other. The tree was close to 
the bank, and the stream was running bank full. 
He was in the midst of the branches, crowding 
onward, when suddenly an immense bear rose up 
close beside him. 

There was no hesitation. Torun was impossible. 
On the impulse of the moment the man dashed his 
string of trout full in the bear’s face. In doing so 
he lost his balance, and the next instant there was 
a tremendous splash, and he disappeared in the 
rushing water. 

The fisherman emerged some distance farther 
down the stream, and scrambling to the bank, 
looked back. There on the pine sat the bear, 
intently watching the hole where he had disap- 
peared. He did not go back to inform her that he 
was not there, but made for camp at good speed. 


® & 
IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 


HEN Harry Atwood, the aéronaut, was 
flying from St. Louis to New York City, he 
alighted in a field near Fort Plain, New 
York. Atwood was confused, and uncertain how 
far he had got. He was not even sure what state 
he was in. As the villagers rushed toward him, 
he shouted, ‘‘Where am 1?” 
“You’re in Charlie Knolls’s cow pasture,” replied 
the nearest man. 
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When You Buy A Paige— 


HEN you buy a Paige Hollywood ‘‘Six-36’’ you 
are buying an ultra luxurious five-passenger 
touring car with a world of power in its six 

cylinder motor and a combination of high grade 
mechanical features which cannot be surpassed by 


any product of the Industry. 


and Elegance. 


manufacturing. 


for a price. 
It is, however, 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 


1204 McKinstry Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


Hollywood Model—$1095 
Five-passenger, ‘‘Six-36” 

Fairfield Model—$1295 
Seven-passenger, ‘Six-46”" 


You are buying Beauty, Distinction, Dependability 


You are buying all the essentials of motoring comfort—all the 
material advantages of a high grade, super excellent motor car. 


Best of all, though, you are buying the Paige name plate. 
That is your enduring guarantee of fair dealing and honest 


That is positive assurance that your car has been dui/¢ right— 
has been so/d right—and will s¢ay right so long as you use it. 


Remember, it is by no means difficult to manufacture a car 


uite a different thing to produce a motor car 
of one hundred point excellence and still maintain a selling price 
to the consumer which is not prohibitive. 
There you have the true essence of the Paige Idea. 
have the manufacturing policy behind this and all Paige cars. 
Paige builds for quality—not price. 








There you 


Cabriolet — $1600 
Sedan 
Town Car — $2250 
(“Six-46” Chassis) 


$1900 
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Resinol Soap does 
this, because it con- 
tains the soothing, 
healing medication 
which physicians 
have prescribed for 
twenty years, in 
Resinol Ointment, 
for the treatment of 
skin affections. 


After years of experimenting with 
all sorts of things for my skin, I began 
to use Resinol Soap. In a few days 
T could see a marked improvement. 


It seemed impossible that anything 
so simple as washing my face twice a 
day with hot water and a delightful 
toilet soap could do more good than 
all those tedious, expensive treatments; 
but the fact remains that now my 
complexion is clear, with the natural 
glow of health and youth that I feared 
it had lost for good. 


All druggists and 
dealers in toilet 
goods sell Resinol 
Soap. For trial 
cake, free, write to 
Dept. 36-D, Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Until you have tried y’s Milk it is really hard to realize the disad- 
vantages of the old fashioned way of buying milk in bottles. 4/ter you 
have tried Libby’s you will wonder how you ever got along without it. 


Libby’s Milk is pure, rich milk from modern, sanitary dairies made 
more than twice as rich by a simple scientific method of evaporation— 
then sterzlizzed and packed in hermetically sealed cans. 

Buy it by the can, the dozen or the case—it will keep indefinitely until it is opened and much 
longer than bottled milk after it is opened. Use it thick and rich just as it comes from the 
can for every purpose for which you would ordinarily use cream or add an equal quantity 


of water for drinking when your recipe calls for milk. In addition to its other advantages 
the use of Libby’s Milk means a decided economy. ‘Try it for a week—thzs week and see. 


Vanilla Wafers 


14 cupful butterand lard 2 cupsful flour 2 teaspoonsful vanilla 
in equal proportions 2 teaspoonsful baking 1% cupful Libby’s Eva- 

1 cupful sugar powder porated Milk mixed 

¥4 teaspoonful salt 1 egg with 4 cupful water 


Cream the butter, add sugar, egg well beaten, milk mixed with water, and the vanilla. Roll out 
on thin floured board, cut out with biscuit cutter and bake on buttered tins in a quick oven. 


Send four labels from any of Libby’s Food Products and receive one of our books entitled ‘‘Our Army and Navy.”’ It is filled with 
beautiful pictures, contains no advertising, and will give you a clear idea of Uncle Sam’s fighting forces. Address all requests to 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, Dept. Y Chicago 


FN NTT 
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See our display in the Food Products Palace at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 
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